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Page 45. line 11. For eaſy, read obvious. 
— 46. — 4 For the lateſt calculation, read his own cal- 
culation. 

— 52. — 4. After the word nature, inſert but. 

— 99. — 11. For leſs than 18., read at leſs than 18. 

— 130. — 11. In note, for waggons, read waggoners. 

— 139. — 14. For Obſervation, read Obſervations. 

— 143. — 15. For given the Obſerver, read given by the 
Obſerver. 

— 3 —3. For a eaſy taſk, read an eaſy taſk, 

— 154. — 20. After the word attainment, ſupply the 
mars ; and, in line 21., obliterate the 

marks * and ”, 

— — - 22, For allow, read atone. 
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Fans the temper and . of the 
Pamphlet, ſome months ſince publiſhed 
under the ſignature of AN OLD CoA 
MASTER, my friends, I truſt,” will give 
me credit for the aſſertion, when I ſay, 
that, in delaying to reply to it ſo long, I 
have neither been overwhelmed with ter- 
ror, nor yet withheld by indolence ; al- 
though, I own, I was defirous, that, pre- 
viouſly to my anſwer, the Re-SUrvey of 
the CoAr-counTRY' by Meſſrs Buſbys, 
on which my former reaſonings depended, 
ſhould be carried into effect, and their 


Report, in W laid . the 
public. | \ 
| | * 

WHATEVER I formerly advanced con- 
cerning the moſt feaſible line for the in- 
tended Navigation, it gives me ſome plea- 


2 . A | ſure 


* 


1 
ſure to think, has been clearly verified, 
on the firſt Profeſſional Evidence in the 
kingdom: And there is reaſon to believe, 
that not only Mr Rennie himſelf, and the 
bubſcribers to the Ca NAL, but the candid 
and impartial among the community at 
large, are now fully ſatisfied. Should 


. there be any, to whom the ſubject might 
ſeem intereſting, 'who have been bewil- 


dered by the miſrepreſentations, or con- 


founded by the ſophiſtry, of an Anony- 


mous Pamphleteer, they will find both 
their doubts and their | difficulties remo- 


ved, by a candid; perufal of the preſent 


z 


pages. : 


- HavinG. openly; put my name, both 
now and heretofore, to what I have writ- 
ten in this controverſy, I conſider myſelf 
as anſwerable for it, at all times, whether 


to individuals, or to the public: But I 


am careleſs of the diſpleaſure that either 
Pamphlet 


* 


! 


pamphlet may occaſion, or the hoſtility 
it may excite, in bankrupt Merchants, and 
neglected Surveyors; or yet in thoſe Coal- 
maſters, or Tron+maſters of the Eaſt or 
Weſt, who are unluckily offended when 
they * _ truth. L | 


NoTWITHSTANDING the technical na- 
ture of particular parts of the preſent 
publication, I ſhould willingly hope, that, 
as it deeply concerns, ſo it would propor- 
tionally intereſt, the great body of the in- 
habitants of this Metropolis. The city of 
Edinburgh as a corporation, and the Mer- 


chants of Leith as individuals, would, in 
the firſt inſtance, unſpeakably benefit by 
the important undertaking of which it 
treats; and, I truſt, it will be received 
with candour, if not with partiality, b 
moſt others, whether in the South or North, 
who look forward with ſatisfaction to 
A 2 public 


1 J 
public improvements, and the rapid in- 
creaſe of public proſperity. 


To gentlemen, alſo, poſſeſſing property 
in Coal, and not greatly converſant with 
the buſineſs, ſome information which is 
here conveyed, and not probably to be 
found in Books, may perhaps prove ac- 
ceptable. However this may be, it has 
the recommendation of being borrowed 
from real Practice; profeſſional intricacy 
has, in general, been avoided; and the 
barbarous jargon, in which ſuch topics 
commonly are enveloped, has been ex- 
changed, where it was poſſible, for cor- 
reſponding idioms, and for more intelli- 
gible, and uſual modes of ſpeech. 


_ Epinnuxcn, | 
25th Nov. 1800. 
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W HEN I lately undertook to give an ac- 
count of the nature and extent of a great de- 


ſign, that of uniting, by a new CAN AL, the 


German with the Atlantic Ocean, L conceived 
that it was a national object of ſome magni- 


tude, and intitled to a fair, a candid, and a 


ſober examination. Conxinoed that it is by 
fair enquiry alone that we can ever arrive at 


the diſcovery of truth, or the det 2 * —— 


error, I rather courted, than ſhunned diſcuſ- 
B ion; 3 


8 0 1 
fion; ; and I was pleaſed to ſee the © Obſerya- 
tions of an Old Coalmaſter!” announced as an 
anſwer to my pamphlet. 

OF the matter of this production whatever 
may be thought, the fingularity of the manner 
in which it is drawn up, will ſcarcely be con- 
ſidered as either judicious in itſelf, or very re- 
levant to the ſubject. Where miſrepreſenta- 
tion is diſplayed inſtead of argument, and un- 
meaning flippanty inſtead of calm diſcuſſion, 
impartial men, I am perſuaded, will find good 
ground to doubt either the ſoundneſs of the 
reaſoner, or the ſtrength of his cauſe. He, 
who loſes his temper, gives the beft evidence 
lie cun give, of his conviction of the infertority 
of his Oo arguments; and that he labours to 
obtain, by clamour and virulence, What by 
reaſon or candour he is unable to accompliſh. 


* 
ac : 


1 11 
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I my whole Atebunt, it will, at leaſt, be ad- 
mitted, that Iafted with fairneſs, as well as with 
urbanity: And it will not be ail, even in the 
neceſſary expoſure of a moſt culpable Miner- 

alogiſt, 


{ 2 } 


alogiſt, that I indulged in illiberal ſarenſm, or 
in perſonal invective. True it is, that to the E- 
dinburgh coalmaſters I threw down the gaunt- 
let; and, having done ſo at once, I feel no diſ- 
poſition to ſhrink from the conteſt. Follow- 
ing the precept of one of the greateſt maſters 
of ancient wiſdom, it appeared clear to me, 
tis maximum efſe periculum, gui maxim? timent ; 
audacia pro muro habetur ; or, in other words, 
that temporizing is, at beſt, but weak policy; 
and that the ſafeſt, no leſs than the boldeſt me- 
thod, js without heſitation to * take the bull by 
the horns. „ That the intereſts of the Canal, 
and of the Metropolis, (which, as well as of 
the nation at large, are inſeparable) and thoſe 
of the gentlemen in queſtion, muſt ultimately 
have claſhed, it was not difficult to foreſee. 
After the matureſt deliberation, therefore, it 
ſeemed to be as well, in the firſt inſtance, man- 
fully to encounter our fierceſt adverſaries ; be- 
cauſe, ſhould we ſucceed in diſcomfiting them, 
of which we little doubted, it would prove a 
lighter taſk, to ſuſtain the onſet of far leſs in- 
Ba. .. . » tereſted, 
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is 
tereſted, and, of ods, les inveterate afſail- 
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wo! 


Tux author of the „ Obſervatiohs“ we are 
now about to examine, I have ſome reaſon to 
think, is Himſelf not of this formidable wo; ; 
yet he appears to have found, in my book 
variety of cauſe” for irritation. ' The oy 
advantage 'of ſhillow over deep ſinkings in 
coal. mines, was confidently maintained, and 
the - eylindrical happineſs” of a certain 
gentleman in the weſt as unfortunately” inva- 
ded &; on both which accounts, his friend, 
the preſent writer, means to be very ſevere, 
and he is, without doubt, very angry; eſpe- 


cially as 1 had ſtood up for a line of Naviga- 
tion, that would prove utterly uſeleſs tô the 
above gentleman's furnaces, and, what was 


ſill more unpardonable, to his coal-partner's 
works. Beſides, I had audaciouſly gone the 
length of pointing out a method, whereby 

wn 3 Gb n 57 foul a 
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® See my former pamphlet, page 64—66. 
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the city of Glaſgow would, in future, de ex- 
empt from all apprehefifion of monopoly, ſo 
deep laid and dangerous as that which had 
once threatened to diſtreſs it. This laſt was of 
all my crimes the moſt inexpiable; for Mono- 
poly ſeems a topic, at once congenial to his 
temper, and dear to his heart. He defends it, 
as the Italians ſay, truly con amore, with a par- 
tial affection; and, whether it be attacked in 
the eaſt, or by good fortune defeated in the 

weſt, he naturally regards every effort to coun- 
teract it, as a virtual encroachment on his pre- 
rogative, and a ſort of ne inſult offered to 
himſelf. ö oct. 


C4 


| {1 199% 22" 
Tuxxx is, however, one condition of the 
conteſt, of which 1 have ſome cauſe to com- 
plain. While 1 fairly and openly diſplay my 
name before the public, 1 am called forth in- 
to the arena againſt a maſked gladiator, who, 
like Jack the Giant-killer, has his inviſible cap, 
and wraps himſelf up in his coat of darkneſs.” 
That ſuch conduct is attributable to one of 
two motives, is abundantly plain. Either the 
F iss « Ob. 


* 
n. 


* — — 
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tability and candour as men, wholly forbid the 


4 1 
«« Obſerver!” is qfraid, or he is gſbamed on ag: 
count of his bock; and I leave it to his coals. 
friends or himſelf, to make choice of the alter · 
native. What his real name or character may 
be, ſeems of little moment to the queſtion, and 
is of fill leſs to the public. A Coal-owner of 
Mid-Lothian, an able Advocate of Edinburgh, 
and a certain Merchant, and formerly à land- 
holder in Lanerkſhire, who is now in lack of 
ether oceupation, have been variouſly ſuſpected 
by prying curioſity. As to the two firſt, their 
talents as writers, and, ſtill more, their reſpec- 


idea. For there is, throughout the performance, a 
wilful miſtatement, a determined petulance and 
ſelf· ſufficiency, incompatible alike with liberal 
attainments or ſolid knowledge; not to mention 
the counting-houſe; phraſeology with which jt 
js filled, and the defeRive grammar and pro- 
vincial barbariſms with which it is disfigured, 
An <unlettered”” Coalmaſter is, it ſeems, the 

title which he has diſcreetly choſen to af- 
ſume : But, if he was anxious for the ho- 
a ee ee ene . n 
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See Obſervations, ; page z. 
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nours of that epithet; ſo ſuperfluous, though, 
at the ſume time, ſo commendable a modeſty 
might, without doubt, have been ſpared; as he 
had moſt amply deſerved them in his propet 
character, 

lx tlie midſt of ſtrictures fo unqualified, 
which juſtice forces me to make, on the litera 
ry merits of this writer, it ſhould not be fut. 
gotten, how very greatly I ſtand indebred 16 
Him on the ſcore of compliment. He has 
coutteouſly ſaid, that my pamphlet, haſty as it 
was, is yet „ learned and ingenious,“ and that 
it is well written, and well intended. Re- 
ſolved, as I um, not to be outdone by hiti in 
politenefs of encomium, I will alſo declare, 
that his performance, if not elegant, is at leuſt 
ingenious,“ and, for the intereſts of his em- 
ployers, the coalmaſters of Mid-Lothian, very 
well intended zu moreover, that it is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a ſarcaſtic hathour, and, in ſeveral 


places, by a eoarſeneſs of ridicule eongenial to 
the pit; and, above all, wann 
2 1145939Þ ! 20 ö ον 1 444. 5 5 4 11.10 the d 
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made with the ſame gravity and confidence, 
as if either the facts on which. they are built, 
or the calculations they exhibit, had all along 
e upon himſelf. b A. & Matei bg 


Wirnour doubt, there is one other circum- 
ſtance, that will forcibly ſtrike the diſintereſt- 
ed and impartial, viz. the very different con- 
duct, in regard to profeſſional points, obſerved 
by me, and that manifeſted by my opponent. 
In my pamphlet, I am perſuaded, ill be ſeen 
a wiſh) with care to avoid all technical, intrica- 
cy. By fimplification of detail, and fairneſs of 
reaſoning, it is calculated, atleaſt, to be gene- 
rally intelligible, as well to the country gentle- 
man, and the coal-maſter, as to, the Leith and 
Edinburgh citizen. Throughout his book, on 
the other hand, a ſcientific diſplay is ſtudiouſly 
affected. Under the name of . data,” terms 
of art are introduced, and intricate calculations 
are needleſsly inſtituted; while the barbarous 
jargon of the miner and the coal-viewer veils 
-the features of a moſt obvious argument from 
the common eye. In the labour of detecting 

| this 
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this ſpecious, but ſhallow artifice, I once for all 
declare, that, on my own account, I make no 
complaint. Tam ready and willing to meet 
the author on the particular ground he has 
choſen to take up, happening to be, though not 
a monopoliſt, a pretty old Coal-maſter, as well 
as himſelf. Yet I lament. that a queſtion of 
ſuch public moment ſhould be thus fairly ap- 
pealed, from the enlightened part of the com- 
munity, to the few only who are converſant 
with the myſteries of coal-buſineſs: And I 
ſhall, for that reaſon, do what in me lies to diſ- 
entangle the perplexity in which it is involved; 
to remove the heap of calculations with which 
it is covered; and bring the principal points, 
at leaſt, once more to the view of unſcientific 


eyes, and common underſtandings. * 


Tux firſt object of the Obſerver's merriment 
is my appeal to Theophraſtus, a writer with 
whom 1 will, on his word, believe he is utterly 

unacquainted. Willing to amuſe, and per- 
chance inſtruct ſome portion of my readers, I 
imagined that it would be a pleaſing circum- 
Cc ſtance, 


18 1 

ſtance, to trace the knowledge of pit-· coal to ſo 
_ early an age as that of this ancient philoſopher; 
and ſurely the ſchoolmaſter*” might here 
have been called in, to conſtrue the paſſage, 
and examine the context. Since, however, 
the uncouth and unintelligible appearance of 
the Greek character has given ſo much cauſe 
of offence, I faithfully promiſe to atone for my 
. crime, by an avoidance of fimilar preſumption, 
during the entire courſe of the preſent pages. 


Arrzx declaring his ignorance of the coal- 
country of Greece, as well as of its naturaliſts 
and philoſophers, our facetious author proceeds 

| 45 directly 


* Among the few aſſertions made by the Obſerver, which 
I am by no means inclined to diſpute, is the one wherein he 
aſſures us, that he is an * unlettered Coalmaſter, and with- 
out pretenſions to information or knowledge. When he has 
occafion, therefore, to venture upon a claſſical quotation (as 
in one place he has done with ſome humour), he very judi- 
ciouſly calls in the aſſiſtance of the © Schoolmaſter” of the 
pariſh ; a practice which he might, with great advantage, 
* ave extended to the other parts of his compoſition. 


[ 19 ] 


directly to the main feope of his performance. 
Having myſelf no pretenſions to humour, and 
no turn for wit, I mean; without any notice, 
to paſs over the choice ſpecimens of both, with 
which he has enriched it, and confine myſelf 
ſolely to the groſſer, and leſs volatile parts of 
his book. His argument, 1 apprehend, may 
pretty nearly be compriſed in the two follow- 
ing propoſitions. He undertakes to ſhow, 


I. Taar the coal of Lanerkſhire, however 
cheap in price, and ſurpriſing in quantity at 
this moment, muſt, if once worked on an ex- 
tenſive ſcale, riſe to a rate nearly as high as in 
any other quarter of the kingdom; and that 
this, together with other circumſtances, would 
completely prevent its owners from being able 
to contend, with the eaſtern coaleries, in the 
market of the metropolis. And, 


II. Hz maintains, that the city of Edin- 
burgh, ſupplied as it is with fuel, lies entirely 
at the mercy of the coalmaſters of Mid-Lothian; 
ſuch being the ſuperior advantages which thoſe 

'C2 gentlemei. 
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gentlemen poſſeſs, and ſuch their extraordina- 
ry powers to counteract competition, that who- 
ſoever ſhall attempt it, muſt commit the pro- 
verbial folly of © bringing coals to Newcaftle,” 
and, of courſe, fail in his enterprize. 


To thoſe who have, or. have not read my 
pamphlet, the Obſerver, I imagine, will appear 
to have undertaken a taſk of ſome difficulty, 
To do him juſtice, his arguments are brought 
forward with ſufficient addreſs : Nay, ſuch 1s 
the confidence with which he varniſhes the _ 
weak, and diſplays to the view the ſpecious 
parts of his ſyſtem, that I ſhall not wonder, if 
he have already ſhaken the faith of many as to 
the value, and even the very exiſtence, of the 
' Lanerkfhire mines; and he has, beyond doubt, 
confirmed the triumph of thoſe intereſted coal- 
owners who wiſh to maintain, that a more 
cheap and plentiful ſupply of fuel to the capi- 
tal is a mere illuſion of the fancy. As the whole 
muſt be regarded in the light of a formidable 
manifeſto, in-behalf of certain coal-proprietors 
in Mid-Lothian, it will be grateful to the 
friends 


Ta) 
friends of the intended Navigation to perceive, 
how entire and unhurt their cauſe will come 
forth, from ſo diligent a ſcrutiny, and ſo fiery 
an ordeal. In regard to myſelf, I cannot but 
feel, that he who oppoſes facts to arguments, 
and demonſtration to theory, has no need to 
deſpair; and that the light of TxuTa, like the 
light of the ſun, though obſcured: for a mo- 
ment, will in the end fully ſhine forth, and 
diſpel eyery cloud of artifice or ignorance, 


Ws will now proceed to examine the above 
propofitions in their order. As to the Firſt, it 
js neither more nor leſs than an attempt to 
prove, that ſhallow ſinkings in coal-mines have, 
over deep ones, no advantage whatſoever ; and 
that the price of the commodity, inſtead of 
depending on the expence at which it is work- 
ed, 1s entirely to be regulated by the quantity 
that is fold. For this purpoſe, the author pro- 
feſſes to give a comparative view of a coalery 
ſituated in the canal diſtrict of Lanerkſhire, and 
one in Mid-Lothian, about fix miles diſtant 
from Edinburgh. Previouſly, however, it is 

| found 
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found convenient to make an eſtimate of the 
probable length of time that both Edinburgh 
and Glaſgow might be ſupplied from ſhallow 
pits in Lanerkſhire ; and theſe he very inge- 
niouſly confines to only 10 fathoms deep. 


In this curious calculation, it is impoſſible 
not to be impreſſed with gratitude for the very 
favourable ſuppoſitions, which, we are kindly 
aſſured, are made in regard to the great La- 
nerkſhire Triangle, or coal-country. It com- 
.priſes, according to my ſtatement, about 55,000 
acres, and is 22 miles in length. It muſt, 
therefore, as our author obſerves, be, of courſe, 
nearly five miles broad. But this is merely 
the average breadth ; and he ſeems entirely to 
have forgotten, that, from the nature itſelf of 
the figure, the weſtern, and comparatively the 
exhauſted diviſion, is not above three, while 
the far greater portion, from Hollytown eaſt- 
ward, is no leſs than about eight miles in 


| breadth. However, as he means to be very 
kind, he includes both theſe diviſions in his 
hypotheſis. I ſhall put the caſe,” ſays he, 

66 in * 
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t jn the moſt favourable point of view for his 
« (7, e. my) argument, and ſuppoſe the level 
« of the coal to be exactly parallel to the great- 
_ «oft length of the field, and that the coal runs 
« to the crop through the whole. This, then, 
„ will give a chain of pits, at 10 fathoms deep, 
for a ſtretch of 22 miles. I ſhall alſo take his 
« firſt, and higheſt calculation, that all the 
© ſearns amount to five yards thick. As he does 
«+ not mention the exact number of theſe ſeams, 
I ſhall like wiſe take that in the moſt fayourable 
* point of view, and ſuppoſe, that there are three 
© equal ſeams of five feet thick; which, every 
« coal-maſter will join me in allowing, 1s the 
e thickneſs moſt eaſily wrought. . . There will, 
a then, for the ſupply of Edinburgh and Glaſ- 
«© gow, be a range of pits 10 fathoms deep, the 
© coal being five feet thick, of 22 miles in 
« length. In ſome particular places, this coal 
© may run to the day, in the face of a rock: 
gut, in a general view of an extenſive coun- 
6s try, it is giving a very favourable allowance 
to ſuppole, that the coal will continue in, till 


te within five fathoms of the ſurface &. 
Sh From 


* See Obſervations pp. 6. 7. 
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| Prom the lamentable want of profeſſional ; 
| data“ in my book, he is next under the ne- 
{l ceſſity of ſupplying their place; This he again 
3 does in the kindeſt manner; ſuppoſing that the | 
| coal, though ſo near the ſurface, will dip no "I 
“more than one in ſix. We, therefore, have, | 
continues he, a draught to the crop of the 


«© coal, or where it is loſt in the earth, of 30 
« fathoms, or 60 yards; which, extended on 
„ the level for 22 miles, will give about 400 Bs 
© acres of workable coal: And this being re- 
« peated, in the ſame manner, on the crops of : 
« theſe different ſeams, will increaſe the num- f 


ber of acres to/1200, being the whole that 


„c an be wrought at 10 fathoms deep; and 4 
from which, as the coaleries near Edinburgh 3 
* and Glaſgow will be annihilated in a month, I 
« theſe two cities muſt depend for ſupply f.“ * 
After premiſing theſe things, he informs us, 7 
that, in order to furniſh 12 ct. of ſaleable 4 
eoals at the pit's mouth, nearly 18 c wt. muſt 4 
be put out; and, to deliver the ſame quantity * 
| in the metropolis, at leaſt 20cwt. All which, ; * 
and 8 


1 


ian 


+ See Obſervations pp. 7. 8. 
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and, other circumſtances conſidered, he declares 
it to be very clear, that 8 or 10 years, at moſt; 
are © an ample allowance“ for theſe coals to 
laſt, at 10 fathoms deep, for the ſupply of E- 
EI OPIN" Aon n ore) agg 3 


© 7 C 
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ating: m. facreſatully limited 4 * a. 
quantity of cheap coals: that the triangle of La- 
nerkſhire is able to produce, he concludes, that 
the preſent low price of 18. 6d. per 12 cwt. can- 
not poſſibly continue, even at Io fathoms deep; 
« how much leſs, then,” ſays he, * at the depth 
of zo fathoms, which ory man of ſcience 
ia that line will agree, is the leaſt depth, at 
„which a coalery of any extent can be won to 
e advantage? At length, riſing in his argu- 
ment, and. reſolved to overwhelm me with the 
vaſtneſs and rapidity of his conceptions ; © Is 
« the learned author aware,” he ſays; © that, 
before he can ſupply theſe cities, he will re- 
* quire 1200 colliers, and, at leaſt, 80 coal- 
46 pits, and probably conſiderably more, of the 
depth of 10 fathoms? Does he know, that, 
6 even if theſe men were to be found, they 

£1.11 ch eee * would 
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« would not coſt leſs than L. 20,000; and that 
the other expences, even upon his 10 fathom 


« ſcale, in pits, gins, horſes, buildings, and 
other apparatus, could not probably be leſs 


t than twice as much? . . It may be ſaid, that 


e they will come on by degrees; but this is 


* not according to the author's theory, nor, in- 


« deed, will it anſwer the purpoſe; as the Ca- 
nal maſt be completed in two years, and the 
« coateries near Edinburgh annihilated in a 


* month *. 


By men converſant with the fubject, it will 
readily be feen, that my chief difficulty here 


nes, in treating reaſonings like theſe (if reaſon- 


; | ings they may be called) with any degree of 


Rr > 
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ſeriouſneſs. Such perſons will, at a ſingle 


glance, perceive their manifeſt abſurdity; and 


they will agree with me in thinking, that any 
argument, which is built on premiſes out of na- 
ture or impoſſible, muſt neceſſarily carry along 
with it its own refutation, Had I to deal on- 
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11 
ly with real coal maſters, I ſhould, at once, refer 
them to their on experience, and to the can- 
did and able Report of Meſſrs Buſbys lately 
printed *, and conſider it as ſuperfluous to ſay 
another word upon the ſubject; becauſe it fully 


appears, that the unbiaſſed evidence of thoſe 
gentlemen has, in the ampleſt manner, verified 
and confirmed all I formerly aſſerted, and, in- 
deed, much more, concerning the eaſtern divi · 
fion of the Lanerkſhire coal-diſtrifts, Accord- 
ing to my plan, however, I ſhall be forced to 


enter ſomewhat more into detail. By the 


lawyers, I think, it has been decided, that, in 
their department, Syperflua non nacent ; and 
the ſame maxim may, with equal juſtice, be 
applied to our preſent purpoſe. In: ſpite of the 
wy room that any thing like illuſtrative de- 
-D 2 10 9918 tail, 
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counties of Lanerk, Linhihgow, and Edinburgh, oonnected 
wich the Batten · Maſe line of Navigation, from Holly tou 
and Dalziel Kirk, eaſtward towards Edinburgh. Ey John 
and Daniel Buſby, Coal viewers and Mineralogiſts. Printed 
| for the uſe of the Subſcribers 


af. 


a caſe, which, on account. of flips lips or dykes, or 


{8 1 
tail, on ſo obſcure a topic, may probably give 
for cavil or miſrepreſentation, I ſhall' yet ven- 


ture to convey, to the ordinary reader, ſome 


notion of the , lie; as it is called, or ſituation 


of the ſtrata a: metals, in an nee coal 


| _ magls i bynatiogn vi 3208; 6161 
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Is the Mo of the foſſil or mineral king- 
dom, ' owing to the endleſs varieties and ano- 
malies of nature, it is difficult, if not impoſ- 


| ible; to preſcribe! any abſolute laws by which 


it ſhall'be governed, or its productions univer- 


ſally, and uniformly judged. All attempts, 


therefore, to deſoribe, with perfect preciſion, 
the lie or ſituation of the coal in a eonſider- 
able tract, mult - be liable to objection. Per. 


haps, in a general view, it may be comprehend- 


ded in one or other of the three following 
caſes. eee 
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\ FirsT, the coal may be ſituated, as is ſuppo- 
ſed by pur author (p. 6.), with its level paral- 
lel to the greateſt length of the field. This f is 
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other 
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other inequalities, ſeldom occurs for any hah 
length of way, at leaſt in Scotland; and on a 
very extenſive ſcale, ſuch as 22 miles long, it 
never yet was found in any quarter of the 
globe: No doubt, were the fact otherwiſe, the 
conſequences would be ſuch as the Obſerver has 
deſcribed them; but he perfectly well knows 
that his ſuppoſition is impoſſible. In ſome parts 
of England, where dykes are leſs frequent than 
in the northern parts of the iſland, examples 
do prevail, to a greater extent than any known 
to us,; but it is very « clear, and it is confiſtent 
with experience, that fiokings - to an immode- 
rate depth wb, in ſuch a SPOT. become un- 
avoidable... ue ot 25%! 11913 v8 

TT ; tio pant 3 ra 0. 
571 +l 8 760 «phy -where- the lie of the 
coal bears a reſemblance, in à great meaſure, 
to that of the ſurface, unleſs where interrupted 
by dykes, hitches, or occaſional troubles, which 
in all ſituations are found more or leſs to pre- 
vail. This is the caſe of all others the moſt 
favourable for working; as it is evident that a 


winning may here be made to the 2 
bin mmol in 
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in a great extent of the field, with little in- 
creaſe of the decpneſs of the pits. . Of ſuch a 
ſitustion examples are abundant, in almoſt 
etery coal - country in the world. heir fre- 
quent. occurrence, in the courſe of the ſurvey 
of Meſſrs Buſbys, is particularly remarkable; 
yet aut author has cautiouſly excluded any 
ſuch idea from his curious Lanerkſhire hy po- 


Tmabrr, the coal may be ſo fituated as to 
dip to the hill, which is different from either of 
the foregoing cafes; in which predicament it is 
obvious that the ſeams muſt, in a ſhort time, 
bury themſelves to an extraordinary depth, 
But here it frequently happens, that other 
ſeams gradually appear, or take on,“ as the 
hill riſes ; or elſe the ſeams firſt mentioned are 
thrown-up by'a dyke, or dykes, to the ſurface, 
and ſo again become attainable as before #. 
8 if 1 ut flag 
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formation 
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By one or other of theſe accidents, it is curi- 
ous to obſerve, in circumſtances of themſelves 
certainly antoward; with what ſucceſs, and e- 
ven with what facility, the coal often may be 
/ followed, over a confiderable tract of country; 
feldom having recourſe to deep finkings; and 
thus procuring, at a very moderate expence, a 


—— — — b 
formation of ſeams of conl, and its concomitant Rrata. OF 
| flips or dykes; he ſays, . it has been obſerved" in Britain, 
« that if the flip or dyke overhangs on one ſide, and con- 
« ſequently forms an acute angle with the ſeam of coal which 
it cuts, the continuation of the ſtratum will be found /ower 
« on the other ide of the ſhp : And conſequently, vice ver- 
* /a, if it recedes from, or forms an obtuſe angle with the 
i ſeam of coal on the one fide, the continuation of the 
« ſeam will be found 3. her on the other; as in the figure 
10 below, where 4 age eee 
aud e the obſtruction, dyke, or flip.” am! 
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ſupply for the moſt Adee demands, and 
the/greateſt markets. The fact is, that dykes, 
which, in every ſituation, are liable to o ur, 
are, hen taken in a general view, rather be- 
neficial than diſadvantageous. In ſome caſes, 
it is true, they may, and do prove indubitable 
evils; and, although by ignorance and inexpe- 
rience they are regarded always as ſuch, they 
are oſten productive of advantages the moſt 
extenſive, and far exceeding the labour ne- 
ceſſary to penetrate them; a labour, however, 
whieh is not unfrequently enhanced by the un- 
ſkilfulnefs of overſeers,: or the equal ignorance 
_ of profeſſed <6 coal naſters rs ts themſelves, who, were 
their. ſphere. of obſervation "more enlarged, 
would ſee. and * acknowledge their. utility. 
Whether,I am,to.claſs, our, preſent, author a- 
mong the really, or: the-wilfully ignorant of 
this important doctrme, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine: But, in 
certain, that h 


e its en fro 


foregoing caſe, it is 


extremely careful to 
the view, 1n his in- 


oy 
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WIꝭàx I called upon to adduce the moſt pro- 
minent example, with which I am acquainted, 
of the real utility of dykes, I ſhould appeal t 
that valuable coal-field, belonging to Sir John 
Henderſon of Fordel, on the F ife-coaſt an 
which, I believe, is ſuperior in natural ad- 
vantages to any that Mid-Lothian can boaſt. 
There the face of the country greatly reſembles 
' ſome parts of Lanerkſhire. The general dip of 
the coal is to the north, and, at leaſt, one in ſix - 
while the riſe of the ground is towards the 


fame quarter. Yet, notwithſtanding, the coal 


is kept, as it were, floating near the ſurface by 
means of dykes, for the ſpace, if I recollect, of 


between three and four miles, and is moft ad- 
vantageoufly worked at fix, eight, and ten fa- 
thoms deep; yielding, in ſuch caſes, to the ju- 


dicious owner, a profit far greater, than he has 
ever derived from his deeper ſinkings, or ever 
could derive, were their exils to be palliated, 
and their advantages improved, by the moſt 
perfect machinery in the world #, _ 

E. OE 
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Of the very advantageous mode of working here practi- 
ſed 
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Ox the three caſes aboye enumerated, the fe- 
cond, generally ſpeaking, is the moſt. favour- 
able, It is the ſituation of the coal that moſt 
commonly preſents itſelf in the eaſtern Canal- 
diſtricts; and, during their whole ſuryey, no- 


thing ſeems to have ſtruck the Meſſis Buſbys 


more, than this fortunate ſituation of the 
metals. No doubt, it may be imagined that 


the other caſes alſo occur; as well as many ano- 
malaus inſtances impoſſible to be enumerated: 


But from the general prevalence of the ſegond 
caſe, from the certain utility of dykes, as well 
as the rich, and almoſt, untouched ſtate of the 
mines throughaut the tract juſt now mention- 
ell, thoſe experienced coal-yiewers do nat he- 
ſitate to declare their conviction of the in- 
« exhauſtible quantity of coal,” that may be 
worked by ſhallow ſinkings; and that it is 
2 107 7 2 every 


„ . 


ſed let the reader judge, when he is informed, that 2xd. per 
3 cwt. is the entire expence of bringing the coals to the ſur- 
face, encluſive of the trifling labour of ſinking the pits, a la- 
bour which is executed, cn an average, at the rate of L. 1. 
per fathom, At ſuch pits, as may be imagined, no expen- 
ye machinery is needful, but bearers always are emplayed. 


; _ 


1 3 
every way adapted to ſupply * 4 large home 
« eotiſumpt, and allo the export trade, for 
4 centuries to come.“ They are fully ſatisfied 
that, in theſe diſtricts, © the ſeams of cval, by 
«* reaſon bf dykes, are kept throughout near 
«the ſurface; and that the lie of moſt of 
them is very advantageous, by being ſimilar 
to it. The general dip of the coal is to- 
« wards the Clyde, and the other rivers; and, 
« us it is evident that the decllvity of the ſur- 
« face is generally towards the ſame points, ſo 
« the natural advantages thereby occaſioned 
* ate very great, both in regard to the conti- 
” nuatibn of the coal- fields, and for working 
« thetn at a moderate expence, by ſhallow pits, 


* to a great extent, and for a 2 85 lang duration 
64 Y time u. 


- OF the principal ddvattages that give rife to 
ſuch extraordinary facility of working, and 
muſt inſure the continuance of ſhallow pits in 
the Canal country, they give an admirable ex- 
ample; which, as it is not only beautiful in it- 
35 Ea — ſelf, 
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lelf, but borrowed from real practice, we ſhall 
here ſubjoin, for the more perfe illuſtration of 
our principle. © Bonhar or Budhar coal,” they 
obſerve, is about 10 miles diſtant from the 
« Clyde, and eaſtward of Gairon, and it does 
« not dip to that river. It is now working by 
(e believe) Lord Torphichen, and will be 
« found dipping N. 40. deg. E. while the de- 
6 « livity of the ground is towards the ſame 
6 point &. About ;th of a mile towards the dip 
© of this coal, the ſame ſeam; is working by 
« Lord Polkemmet; but it dips N. 60 deg. 
6 W., while the declivity of the ground ĩs alſo 
" © towards the laſt mentioned point. This com- 
« plete change in the lie of the metals is oc- 
<« caſioned by a dyke ; which, together with 
« the very favourable ſhape of the ground, 
gives, to each of theſe proprietors, an im- 
* menſe field of coal, lying in an oppoſite di- 
"7 rection, and in a moſt favourable ſituation 
4 for working. The ſame obſervations are 
40 equally applicable to many other parts of 
our ſurvey: Bat, in a country ſo full of un- 

YE worked 


* See rr Grive and Taylor's Report, 
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te worked coal, it appears to us t to mul · 
« tiply examples .... 
2 theſe obvious doctrines, and the firſt 
profeſſional teſtimony in the kingdom in favour 
of the coal · diſtricts, I leave it to the reader to 
judge of the monſtrous abſurdity of allowing 
no more than ten years of endurance to the 
mines workable at ten fathoms deep; and of the 
very favourable calculation of a breaſt of coal 
of only fixty yards broad, over ſo prodigious an 
extent as two-and-twenty miles in length, and 
five, on an average, in breadth! The Ob- 
ſerver himſelf, with great candour, (and can- 
dour with him is a rare virtue) admits the tri- 
angle to contain a ſupply of fuel, for the me- 
tropolis, at leaſt twelve times greater than his 
favourite tract, within ſix miles of the city f. 
Now, ſuppoſing, for illuſtration's fake, ſuch a 
tract to be as entire and unworked as the eaſtern 
parts of Lanerkſhire, what would he ſay to 
the ſoundneſs of the calculator, who ſhould 
gravely aſſign to it a ſimilar draught of coal, 
that is, only 60 yards in breadth ; and thence 
- | infer, 
See Report pp. 9. 10. See Obſervations p- 5. 
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infer; that, even in the moſt favoiirable view, 


and with 10 fathom pits, it would laſt the city | 
of Edinburgh about g or 10 months? Would 
not he immediately appeal to fats, and re- 


mind this ingenious perſon, that, with the ad 


of an adjoihing country of no great extent, 

it had already laſted at leaſt 200 years: And, 
as the uſe of complicated mähchinery had 
been known only for about half a century in 
Scotland, ſo it could be of late years, and in 
few-inſtatices indeed, that men had been able 
to deſcend below 10 fathoms deep. 


Tux ſtriking difference between the La- 
nerkſhire and the Mid- Lothian mines it requires 
no great coal- knowledge to diſcover, and as 
little to comprehend : All the coal that could 


be obtained, with little coſt, is exhauſted in 


the one, while, ftom want of demand, it re- 
mains almoſt entire in the other. In other 
words, the ſtate of the formet country is ſuch, 
that, fimply by means of its * natural advan- 
tages (as Meſſts Buſbys have expreſſed it), 
the metropolis could be plentifully, and cheap- 


ly 
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ly ſupplied by it for ages. In the latter di- 
ſtrict, on the other hand, ſuch advantages do 
ng longer exift, and the coal- fields are unde 
niably of far igferior extent. From the repeat- 
ed winnings already made; the ſeams muſt be 
laid hold of much farther to the dip: Machi- 
nery of -vaſt power, and conſequently of ex- 
pence, muſt be reſorted to“; and as the out- 
lay of capital is incomparably greater, it can 
excite no ſurpriſe that the ſelling price of the 
article ſhould be at four times the rate. This 
is what I uſed the freedom emphatically to 
call the practice of the © New School, in con- 
tradiſtinction to that of the. Old. The Old 
practice had its origin when the art of mining 
was in its infancy; and, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, it will ſtill continue to prevail, while 
men ſhall remain ſenſible to the value of labour, 
or prefer the ſhorteſt to the longeſt road to 
their object. In regard to the methods adopt- 
ed by the * New School,” they owe their in- 
[FA TEN! vention 
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At. Polton coalery, for example, a ſteam engine is em- 2 
ployed, with two working barrels ; the one, I believe, of 9, 
and the other of no leſs than 12 inches diameter. 
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vention to neceſſity alone, and are embraced 
only in ſituations where the eaſieſt and moſt 
attainable portion of the ooal - field is exhauſt- 
ed. Theſe are diſtinctions which our © unlet-' 
©:tered Coalmaſter” affects not to underſtand. 
He does not, indeed, with the wildneſs, or ra- 
ther the weakneſs, of his © cylindrical” friend in 
the Weſt, venture publicly to deny them; but 
he dexterouſly, in the modern phraſe, gives 
them the go-by”” in his book, and labours to 

conceal them from the reader's view. | © 
Bur, ſays he, I do not, by any means, 
<'preſume to diſpute, that, in the preſent fi- 
te tuation of the coal-works in this diſtrict, 
<-coals can be, and are delivered, at the price 
of 18s. 6d. for 12 ct. But J muſt be al- 
«lowed to ſay, that, from theory, and from 
<6 experience, the beft of all teſts, I am mo- 
« rally certain, that when theſe works come 
ce to be extended, this will not continue to be 
Ho much leſs, then, at the depth of 30 fa- 
* thoms, which every man of ſcience in that 
« Jino 
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* line will agree is the leaſt depth, at which 
« x coalery of any extent can be won to 
advantage“? Now Coalmaſters, as well 
as Doctors, will ſometimes differ; and I am 
„ morally certain, from, theory, and from ex- 
« perience” alſo, that the price will continue 
the ſame in ſballow, ifinkings, on an extended 
ſcale, and with pits of even 10 fathoms deep. 
I would juſt aſk. the facetious Author, at how 
many of, the works in Mid-Lothian, coalma- 
ſters ever went down ſo far as 30 fathoms, prior 
to about half a century or fourſcore years ago; 
and at how many above 0 fathoms deep? And 
ſurely. the Mid -Lothian coaleries were then 
coaleries of ſome magnitude, and importance, 
ſince, as we have already ſaid, they have ſup- 
plied not only the metropolis, but the whole 
adjacent eountry from a pretty remote period. 
EAT BE 15 31 0 N Gagen 19 [ 2 
Ix regard to the preſent queſtion, let © men 
of ſeience”” decide between us: It is to ſuch 
alone, if truly impartial, that I ſhould wiſh to 
ſubmit it. The Obſerver firſt of all ſuppoſes 
i that wort 1916 %% Sits wet N bes” what 
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what never exiſted in nature, a field of coal of 
22 miles long, with a chain of 80 pits; and the 
level running parallel to the greateſt length of 
the field. He further ſuppoſes, what never ex- 
iſted in practice, the whole of theſe pits to be 
immediately on the water. level (for there un- 
queſtionably they muſt, by his hypotheſis, be 
placed, fince he teckons no more than 60 yards 


of coal to be worked towards the crop): And, 


then, from ſuch premiſes he draws his conclu- 


fon, which is alike hoſtile to experience, viz. 
that no extenfive coalery, with ſhallow pits, 


can be won to advantage. But, for that pur- 


poſe, is it abſolutely neceſſary that all the pits 


in a coalery ſhould be 30 fathoms deep; or 
that the denomination” of ſhallow pits ſhould 
be confined to 10 fathoms? I believe no man 
of fcietice will pretend to ſay ſo. Suppoſing, 
on his own hypotheſis, that it were adviſable 


to go down to 30 fathoms, one pit of that de- 


ſcription, for each-coalery, would be complete- 
y fofficient, to anſwer the water-level, or line 
of bearing; together with a very ſmall force 
of machinery, to draw the water from ſuch a 


deepneſs. To the riſe of this pit working ones 


. would 
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would naturally be ſunk, as.the caſe might re- 
quire, to 10, 45, or 20 fathoms, which are ſtill 
ſhallow pits; and from ſuch a winning, it is 
obvious, that, on his own data, no leſs a draught 
of coal than 50, inſtead of 60 fathoms, would 
be obtained. It is perfectly well known that 
coals are drawn by horſes ſeveral rooms to the 
dip; and, by means of bearers, (which is by 
far the cheapeſt method) it is equally certain, 
that they might, upon occaſion, be brought 
from the water- level to the coal- bank, even 
with no more than 10 fathom pits. 


I cannor really conceive any coalmaſter to 
be ignorant, that in this manner conſiderable 
workings. may be made to the dip of a chain 
of pits, as well as to the riſe ; and every miner 
knows, that, in no work exiſting, where the dip 
is only one in ſix, there was ever ſeen ſo much 
as a ſingle pit, except the Winning one, imme- 
diately on the water- level. Let it be obſerved, 
that, in the above ſtatement, we have gone up- 
on the ſuppoſition, that machinery muſt be uſed 
to get quit of the water, However, it is in 

F 2 particular 
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particular ſituations -ogly in Lanerkſhire that 
that expence would at all be neceſſary. Deep 
ravines, and beds of rivulets every where inter- 
ſect the country; and as theſe afford the moſt 
favourable opportunities for procuring levels at 
an inconſiderable ex pence, ages muſt elapſe, 
before the level free coal, in ſuch a * 
could poffibly be exhauſted. 


Tnus, it appears evident, in a wide and un- 
worked tract of country, and with a ſituation of 
the coal varied in the three ways we have juſt 
now deſeribed, as well as in a great many more 


which it would be impoſſible to enumerate, 


how the moſt extenſive works may be carried 


on, without any increaſe of the difficulty of 
working, and conſequently of price to the 


conſumer. And here it is impoſſible not again 
to remark the ſtriking ſuperiority of the Old 
School over the New. In the practice of the 


New School, from the enormous expence at- 


tending the finkings and the machinery, a 


eoſtly and extenſive ſcale is the only/footing on 


which it can ſubſiſt, as is indeed amply ac- 


FP 
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know ledged 
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knowledged by the Obſerver. By that of the 
Old, as we have ſeen, works may be carried on 

to a greater, or to a ſmaller extent, juſt-as the 

demand may require; becauſe, with ſhallow 

finkings, all ruinous expences, for oncoſt are a- 

voided ; every new pit, in ſome ſort, becomes 

a new winning; and the water goes off, *I le- 

vels, to the greateſt 3 and at the ea- 

ſieſt * rate. 


To n. the period of time, to which theſe 
low prices, and eaſy and advantageous modes of 
working might be continued in Lanerkſnire, is 
not eaſy; but, for the information of the read- 
er, and from the data which have been fur- 
niſned by our “ unlettered Coalmaſter” him- 
ſelf, we ſhall attempt the calculation. There 
exiſts a coal-· country, he ſays, within fix miles 
of Edinburgh, ſtill capable of laſting the eity 
for so years; and he alſo admit,“ that that of 
Lanerkſhire might ſuffice, for the ame purpoſe, 
during a far greater ſpace. than we had even 
ventured to aſſign to it, viz. that of 5749 
years *: But let us accept only, for the pre- 

ſent, 


See Obſervations pp. 5. 6. 
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ſent; of the moderate additional number of 1251, 
and be content with an allowance, in all, of 
7000 years. In other words, as the coal coun- 
try of Edinburgh, by the lateſt calculation *, 
has already ſupplied the city during 200 years, 
and coal for 500 more ſtill remains unexhauſt- 
ed ; let us ſay, that the preſent ſtock of the one 
diſtrict is only ten times more conſiderable 
than the original ſtock of the other; a compu- 


tation, which our author will, without doubt, 
think greatly within the mark.“ 
Now; it iö a faßt generally believed, as we 
Have ſaid above, that ex penſive machinery has 
been introduced into Scotland only within a- 


bout the laſt 50 years: The ſupply of Edin- 
burgh, therefore, for the preceding century 


and a half, muſt have been derived from pits, 


which were pretty near to the ſurface. Con- 


ſequently we ſee, ſuppoſing the natural advan- 
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tages of both diſtricts equal; (which, beyond 
queſtion, for the eaſt is a very favourable con- 
ceſſion) that no leſs than 1500 years muſt ne- 
ceſſarily elapſe, before the Lanerkſhire win- 
nings would require to be ſo deep, as thoſe of 
Mid-Lothian in the preſent period. But poſ- 
fibly it may be ſaid, that the increaſing popula- 
tion, and, conſequently, the increaſing demands 
of the metropolis, both now and in future, ſhould 
be taken at a third-part greater than heretofore: 
And, ſurely, no one will think that this is not 
an allowance ſufficiently ample. If one-third, 
therefore, be deducted on that account, there 
will, of courſe, remain one ' thouſand ' years at 
leaſt, for the coal-fields| of Lanerkſhire to be 
worked, before they could encounter any of 
thoſe difficulties, or be ſubjected to that in- 
tolerable expence, which now preſs upon their 
rivals. Beſides, in the words of the Obſerver, 
e it muſt be a great conſolation,” indeed, to 
the city of Edinburgh“ to know,” that it can 
be cheaply ſupplied with ſuch an article as 
fuel, merely from the Lanerkſhire ſeams near- 
eſt to the ſurface, for no leſs than foe hundred 

Ee gears 


1 
years longer, than it is admitted by himſelf 
that the whole of the coal, within ſix miles of 
Edinburgh, whether to the crop or to the dip, 
could n endure; 


Br theſe ing I truſt, the chief points 
of difference between deep and ſhallow pits 
will have been pretty clearly explained, (even 
to perſons the leaſt acquainted with the buſi- 
neſs) that is, between the coaleries of Lanerk- 
ſhire, and thoſe of Mid-Lothian. As our au- 
thor, at page 27, formally undertakes an exa- 
mination of the cauſes that affect their price, 
a few remarks upon his ſtatement will very 

properly corroborate the foregoing account. \ 


Tux coſt at the pit, he obſerves, in the La- 
nerkſhire Triangle, is 18. 6d. and, in the vici- 
nity of Edinburgh, 3s. per cart- load of 12 ct. 
This laſt, I preſume, ſhould have been 48. 6d.; 

but I ſuppoſe, of courſe, (though with an al- 
lowance which the Obſerver has not always 
ſufficient candour to give) that it can be no- 
8 but a * error. The 
8 „charges, 
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6 charges,” he continues, „ which conſtitute 
« this price, conſiſt of various parts : , The 
os expence of finking pits; 2d, Drawing water; 
« 34, The price to the collier; 4th, Drawing, 
or carrying them to the pit bottom; which 
„ admits of many improvements ; f 5th, The 
« expence, and extra work below, which is 
commonly denominated oncoſt below; 6th, 
„Bringing the coals from the pit-bottom to 
« the ſurface, and packing them on the ear- 
„ riages, in which they are to be conveyed to 
« the place of ſale; or, if there be no imme- 
« diate ſale, ſtowing, or, as it is called in Scot- 
land, binging them on the hill... The only ad- 
« vantage which the Lanerkſhire coaleries have 
% oyer the Edinburgh ones, or, in other words, 
e ſhallow pits over deep ones, is the firſt; ſe- 
« cond, and fixth articles of the above enu- 
«« meration ; that is, in finking pits, drawing 
« water, and drawing the coals from the pit- 
* bottom to the ſurface * Alarmed, how- 
ever, at ſo ample a conceſſion, he proceeds 

| 8 to 
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to do it away, at leaſt as to the firſt head, by 
the following curious illuſtrations. The 
difference in theſe reſpects would appear to 
be, ſuppoſing the draught to be 100 fathoms 
each way, that 1s, to the riſe, and on both 
levels, in a ſeam of five feet thickneſs ; a pit 
« of the depth of 50 fathoms, will laſt at leaſt 
« two years, at the rate of 40,090 carts per 
« annum. To put out the ſame quantity at 
6“ 10 fathoms deep, will require, at leaſt, three 
« pits ; becauſe they are circumſcribed, on the 
« riſe, to the breadth of 30 fathoms. In the 
c firſt ſituation, it is ſuppoſed the pit may coſt 
L. 280; in the ſecond L. 30; that is, L. o 
& for the three; conſequently, a ſaving in two 
« years of L. 160, annually L. 80. But if the 
working of the deep pit ſhall be extended 
& only 20 fathoms more each way, the differ- 
« ence of which will ſcarcely be felt, it will 
« yield fully another year's work ; which the 
« ſhallow. pit could not accompliſh, but by 
* carrying on the levels to fully the length of 
« 220 fathoms each way; which, however, 
could be better attained by ſinking new 


« pits ; 


K 1 
« pits; but this, again, will bring the expence 
« yery near to that of deep pits. Every Coal- 
e maſter will ſee, that this ariſes from the li- 
« mited extent to the riſe, in pits of 10 fa- 
« thoms deep, and cannot be completely ob- 
1. viated, but by going to the depth of 30 fa. 
* thoms; which muſt unqueſtionably have, at 
« all times, a decifive ad vantage over either 
6 50 or 10, in this reſpect &. * 
Now, I have little doubt, from what has 
been ſaid above, that the fallacious nature of 
this whole ſtatement will be at once apparent 
to the diſcerning reader. In the Firſt place, 
there are not many ſeams of coal, as far as I 
can learn, in the immediate vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, (the edge · ſeams excepted) | which are 
five feet thick; that dimenfion, therefore, how 
applicable ſoever to thoſe of Lanerkſhire, can- 
not be aſſumed as a medium thickneſs, in com- 
paring the latter with the coaleries in Mid- 
Lothian, * 
G 2 | SECONDLY, 
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Snob, for the ſuppoſed output of 40,000 
cartloads, two pits only, inſtead of three, would 


be neceſſary, at 10 fathoms deep; becauſe it 
is not by nature, by the Obſerver's ſtrange 
hypotheſis, | that. theſe workings are confined to 
20 fathoms in breadth, In comparing ſhal- 
low. finkiogs with deep, who but himſelf has 
limited the pits to 10 fathoms in deepneſs? 
And yet he talks: of ©© my 10. fathom ſcale” 
with the ſame eaſy confidence, as if the whole - 
idea had not actually been his own. I indeed 
ſaid, (at p. 63. of my Book) that * from 6 
to 15. fathoms“ was about the deepneſs of 
the pits zow open in the eaſtern diſtricts; but 
does it follow from thence, that they could not 
be extended, if needful, to 20, 25, or even 30 
fathoms; finkiogs. that, with juſtice, may be 
denominated . ſtill ſhallow and unexpenlive ? 
By means of the water-level, and one 3o fa- 
thom pit to each coalery, we have already 
ſhown how great a draught of coal might be 
obtained, even from 10 fathom ſinkings. To 


extend the workings too far would prove more 
expenſive than a new pit, which, at 10 fa- 
| thoms 
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choms d deep, may be put down for L. 1, or 
L. I, 58. per fathom, as a medium rate, and 


not, as moſt erroneouſly computed by the au- 
thor, at no leſs than three times the price. 


Whereas, a 30 fathom pit, which every Goal- 


maſter knows, will, in moſt ſituations, coſt 
from L. 6 to L. 7 per fathom, (unleſs under ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, or where little be- 
ring to carry off the water is needful) is ſtated, 
with the ſame glaring partiality, at m7 L. 5 
of expence. 
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TuIRDIx, in the 30 fathom ſinkings, he ſup- | 


poles the draught each way to be 200 yards, 
that is, to the riſe and on both levels; and he 
even propoſes to extend it each way 20 fa- 
thoms more: But it is beyond a doubt, that, 
in moſt caſes, and in molt ſituations, with an or- 


dinary roof, no coalmaſter of intelligeace would 


work ſo; becauſe he would readily perceive, 
that it was more advantageous to put down freſh 
pits at only 100 fathoms, or 200 yards diſtance. 
Thus, the induſtrious author not only exagge - 


rates or curtails the expence of the different 


1 . | finkings, 
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finkings, as beſt ſuits his purpoſe, but he au- 
thoritatively extends the limits of working to 


any diſtance he thinks fit. As to thoſe in the 


10 fathom pits, having, in the ſame manner, 
confined them by an abſurd hypotheſis, and 
created a difficulty where no difficulty exiſted, 

he affumes it as the ſupport, and main pillar of 


his argument. However, in his concluſion I 
completely join iſſue with him, where he de- 


- dlares, that the going only to the depth of zo fa- 
thoms muſt, at all times, have a decifive ad- 
vantage over 50, and even over 10 fathoms, 
in ſituations where it is neceſſary to go down 
to the firſt mentioned deepneſs. A more ample 


acknowledgment than this, of the great ſupe- 


riority of Lanerkſhire over Mid-Lothian, need 
not be defired: For, in his favourite tract 
within fix miles of Edinburgh, 50 fathoms are 
ſtated, by himſelf, as the medium depth of the 
finkings; whereas, in the eaſtern Canal-di- 
ſtricts, there are many of the more attainable 
coal-- fields firſt to be worked, before it become 
r to fink even to 30 fathoms __ | 
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Ix fact, there is no man, at all converſant 
with the ſubje, who will, for one moment, ſeri- 
ouſly bring into compariſon the ſituation of deep 
and (ballow finkings, any more than he will 
controvert the ſimple propoſition, which I for- 
merly ventured to advance as ſelf-evident, Viz. 
that the nearer an object, other things be- 
ing equal, the greater, of courſe, the facility 
of attainment “.“ But, on inveſtigation, when 
we diſcover, that here the concomitant cir- 
eumſtances are very far from being equal, it is 
clear, that the difference between deep and 
ſþallow pits muſt obtain, in a ratio greatly more 


conſiderable, than the mere numerical rela- 


tions of their depth. In our Coalmaſter's ſtate- 
ment of the various heads of charge that con- 
ſtitute the hill-price, and, of courſe, the data for 


compariſon, he fairly gives up the 1/,, 2d, and | 


6th articles in favour of Lanerkſhire, or the 


ſhallow finkings: We ſhall, therefore, ſay no 
more about them. It is, however, pretty evi- 


dent, from his manner of treating the three 
others, 
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others, viz. the 5 the 4th, and the Stb, that 
they muſt, in the end, be given up alſo. The 
34 article, the collier's' price, he perplexes in 
the detail *, by confounding it with the 6th, 
with which, even by his ſtatement, it has nd 
connection: : And on the 4th and 5th, the 
| drawing to the pit- bottom, and the'oncolt, he 
jo very pridently 6 ſilent eee. 

As to the price paid to the collier, py the 
drawing, or carrying to the pit. bottom, which 


are often united under one head, were any of 


his employers as well acquainted with the na⸗ 
ture of the Lanerkſhire, as they are with that 
of the Mid-Lothian coaleries, they would at 
once be convinced of the vaſt ſuperiority pof- 
ſeſſed by the former. In the eaſt of Lanerk- 
ſhire, five feet in thickneſs (which the Obſerver 
| himſelf eſteems the moſt advantageous) is the 
average dimenſion of the ſeams; ; whereas in the 
diſtrict within fix miles of Edinburgh, if we ex- 
| cept the edge-ſeams, the thickneſs will be found 


.: not. 
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not greatly to exceed three feet. The regularity 
of the backs alſo, which interſect the coal in the 
firſt mentioned country, (ſimilar to thoſe in ſome 
of the Newcaſtle mines) is another circumſtance 
ſingularly favourable to facility of working. 
Wen to: theſe is added the trifling diſtance 
from which the coal is to be drawn to the bot- 
tom of the pit, it will ſufficiently account for 
the vaſt difference of the rates,” on the two ar- 
ticles in queſtion, in the eaſt and weſt. At 
Gilmerton and Polton, for example, I believe, 
no leſs than 28. 2d., and 28. 3d. per ton is paid 
to the collier for mining, in which is compre- 
hended bringing to the bottom of the pit. In 
the eaſtern diviſion of the Triangle, both ope- 
rations are performed at the rate of from 1 8. to 
18. 2d.; and, in ſome. favourable ſituations, 
ſuch as Cleland, even fo low as 102 d. per ton. 


Or the 6th head, the amount of oncoſt, or 
extra- work below, our author, as we have ſaid, 
very prudently waves the computation. This 
work conſiſts in ſupporting the roof, and keep- 
ing clear the roads, and may be reckoned a- 
155 H mong 
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mong the beavieſt articles of expence and in- 
convenience, to which deep ſinkings are ſub- 
jected. It is evident, that the diſtance be- 
tween ouc pit and another (be the depth what 
it may), will be extended juſt as far, as till the 
labour of drawing the coals ta the pit-bottom, 
together with the ſupporting the roof, and keep- 


ing clear the roads, be equal to the expence | 


of ſinking a new pit. In ſhallow ſinkings, on- 
caſt- work is next to nothing g becauſe, with a 
goed roof, the diſtance of drawing need never 
be great, and, with a bad one, the eaſy re- 
courſe of a freſh pit is always at hand. But 
where the finkings' are deep, this expence be- 
eames enormous, and the labour of freſh exca- 
vation not leſs infupportable. Thus, in com- 
paring the coal' procured from: a 10, and from 
a go fathom pit, the ſeams and quality being 
ſuppoſed equal, there is not only to be calcula- 
ted. the original coft of ſinking, which is at leaſt 
as one to ſix, together with the difference in 
drawing the water, and raifing the coals to the 
ſurtace, but there is likewiſe that of a moſt 
heavy ancoſt below. The difference, mone- 
0077! H | over, 
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over, which is to be added, between bringing 
them 100 fathoms, inſtead'of 30 or 40, eſpecial 
ly if the roof be bad, is prodigious : This falls 
on the coalmaſter, and conſequently on the 
price, in a neceſſary proportion to the grand 
article the ſinking; which, as it conſtitutes the 
prime cauſe of the evil, muſt _ in the end, 
be ir as * cure. 


Norwivurriain Wh ſtriking circum- 
ſtances, which to profeſſional men are well 
known, and which to the ordinary reader, I 
hope, are now equally intelligible, our © unlet- 
tered Coalmaſter” can ſee no reaſon why < the 
6 Lanerkſhite proprietor, after his works are 


« fairly opened, is intitled to preſume he will 
1 « have an advantage over his antagoniſt in Mid- 
5 « Lothian. That ſons coals (he owns) cun 
b « be cheaper wrought than others, from many 
t | natural, and ſome accidertaÞFeanfes, is cer- | 
A „ tain : But what title has a proprietor in La- ES 


« nerkſbire to ſuppoſe, that theſe cauſes will, 
* or will not exiſt, through an untried diſtrict 
« of near 100 fquare miles? or that, when he 
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«© comes to require the ſame extent of exer- 
&* tion in manual labour, and in management, 
ce that he will be able to command it cheaper 
cc near Carluke, than in the neighbourhood of 
c PDalkeith P. The habits of life (he thinks) of 
cc theſe people are totally different (from thoſe 
cc of the preſent workmen in the weſt), and 
* will require much higher wages to ſupport 
ce them; which can never be afforded, but 
upon a large ſcale x. EH 
Io theſe obſervations, I preſume, it is al- 
moſt unneceſſary to anſwer. The obvious rea- 
ſon why the Mid- Lothian proprietor could 
have na ſort of chance, in a competition with 
his opponent in Lanerkſhire, is, in-one word, 
the natural advantages of a rich, extenſive, and 
unworked coal-country. The author himſelf 
pretty clearly, though reluctantly, admits the 
fat, when he. confeſſes, that ** ſome coals 
can be cheaper wrought than others, from 
many natural, and ſome accidental cauſes.” 

49 | | Now, 
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Now, as theſe cauſes have been already fully 
detailed, it would be only a repetition of what 
we have ſtated: above, to infiſt' farther on the 
ſubject. But, ſays he, what right have we to 
ſuppoſe, that theſe cauſes muft exiſt, through 
an untried diſtrict of near 100 ſquare miles? 
The fact is, the country has been moſt com- 
pletely tried, and is proved to contain treaſures 
of coal unequalled probably in the iſland. If 
any man entertains a doubt as to the point, 
let, him confult the two different Mineral Re- 
ports that are now before the public: And al- 
; though Meffrs Grieve and Taylor, for reaſons 
| beſt known to themſelves, diſcreetly concealed 
1 


the extent and value of more than one half of — = 


, the diſtri, yet the late ſurveyors have brought 

d it more fairly to the view, and ſhown that it 

1 continues certainly within twelve, and moſt pro- 

2 bably even within bur miles of Edinburgh. 

Is & N 

m Ix regard to the aſſertion, that the colliers? | 
7, wages are much higher in Mid-Lothian, than N 


W, in the weſt, let no one implicitly believe, be- 
. cauſe the Obſerver, without knowledge, has 
choſen 
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ee comes to require the ſame extent of exer- 


tt tion in manual labour, and in management, 
ce that he will be able to command it cheaper 
e near Carluke, than in the neighbourhood. of 
*/Dalkeith 7. The habits of life (he thinks) of 
ce theſe people are totally different (from thoſe 
“of the preſent workmen in the weſt), and 
* will require much higher wages to ſupport 
© them; which can never be afforded, but 
upon a large ſcale &.“ ro 


"1 To theſe obſervations, I preſume, it is al- 
moſt unneceſſary to anſwer. The obvious rea- 
ſon why the Mid- Lothian proprietor could 
have na ſort of chance, in a competition with 
his opponent in Lanerkſhire, is, in one word, 
the natural advantages of a rich, extenſive, and 
unworked coal-country. The author himſelf 
pretty clearly, though reluQantly, admits the 
fat, when he: confeſſes, that * ſome coals 
can be cheaper wrought than others, from 
© many natural, and ſome accidental cauſes.” 
8 Now, 
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Now, as theſe cauſes have been already fully 
detailed, it would be only a repetition of what 
we have ſtated: above, to infiſt farther on the 
ſubject. But, ſays he, what right have we to 
ſuppoſe, that theſe cauſes muft exiſt, ** through 
* an untried diſtrict of near 100 ſquare miles?” 
The fact is, the country has been moſt com- 
pletely tried, and is proved to contain treaſures 
of coal unequalled probably in the iſland. If 
any man entertains a doubt as to the point, 
let him confult the two different Mineral Re- 
ports that are now before the public: And al- 
though Meffrs Grieve and Taylor, for reaſons 
beſt known to themſelves, diſcreetly concealed 


the extent and value of more than one half of 
the diſtrict, yet the late ſurveyors have brought 
it more fairly to the view, and ſhown that it 
continues certainly within twelve, and moſt pro- 


bably even within bur miles of Edinburgh. 


"" 

I regard to the aſſertion, that the colliers? 
wages are much higher in Mid-Lothian, than 
in the weſt, let no one implicitly believe, be- 
cauſe the Obſerver, - without knowledge, has 


choſen 
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choſen to ſuppoſe it. In no part of the king- | 
dom is the rate of every ſort of lahour more 
extravagant, than in the Canal - country at this 
moment; nor do the colliers there, where but 
a few only are employed at a place, either earn 


leſs, or ſpend what they earn with a groſſer 
ſenſuality, than at the more extenſive works of 


Gilmerton or Polton *. At the latter, I under- 


ſtand, 


* That low diſſipation, proceeding from exorbitant wages, 
has unhappily been carried to as great a height in the Canal- 
diſtricts, as in any other part of the kingdom, it would be no 
difficult taſk to ſhow ; and of the fact che reader may take 
the following example. At the works of Lord Polkemmet, 
on th borders of Linlithgowſhire, it is no uncommon thing 
to ſee a collier, his wife, and perhaps three or four children, 
lodged in a hole (for it has little reſemblance to a human 
dwelling ), of which the one fide is compoſed of the peat moſs | 
perpendicularly cut down, and the reſt built of looſe ſtones, 
and clay made into mortar. In this miſerable hovel there 1s 
uſually little appearance of furniture, and none of cleanligeſs 
or comfort : And yet, ſtrange to tell, ſuch is the determined 
extravagance, and brutal ſenſuality of the inhabitants, that, 


on eating and drinking alone, not leſs than one hundred pounds 
a-year will very frequently be ſpent. Of the ſober and labo- 


6« rious?? 


- 
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ſtand, a man, with his wife, or his children to 
alt as bearers to the pit - hottom, will malte, on 
an average, nearly 88. per day, that is, 3s; 6d. 
for the collier; and, at the coaleries in the Tri- 
angle, although gs. and 6s. may ſometimes be 
got, yet 38. and 3s. 6d. may be ſtated as the 
general, or medium rate. But, even were the 
difference as great as the Author would have it 
to be, it by no means follows, that miners muſt 
neceſſarily earn 3s. 6d., in every ſituation where 
there are extenſive works. In Fife, for ex- 
ample, the coaleries will not be ſaid to be on 
a narrow ſcale ; and yet, not any of their peo- 
ple make more than from 28., to 28. 6d. per 
day. C4 - 3008 


I vsRILY believe this the fig time that it 
ever was neceſlary, by a formal argument, te 
demonſtrate the obyious\ ſuperiority of ſhallow 
over deep finkings, or of (a wholly unworked, 
over a long worked | coal-country, 1 traſt, 


< rious” habits of theſe ſimple men of * cot-houſes and kall- 
« yards,” or of the temperance and ( chaſtity of their wives 
« and followers,” let our Obſerver judge. | 
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however, that the wild abſurdity of limiting 
the cheap ſupply of Edinburgh, from a tract 
of 55,000 acres, to 8 or 10 years duration, is 
ſufficiently apparent; and, I hope, it is equally 
clear, that thoſe peculiar circumftances, which 
now moderate the price of coal, will act not 
only with the ſame, but even with a till great- 
er effect, when applied to a ſcale of more ex- 
. n "1 | 

I wiLL next proceed to make a few cur- 
Aory remarks on ſome other parts of the Ob- 
ſerver's Lanerkſhire hypotheſis, on account of 
which I was unwilling to interrupt the * 
of my argument. | 


Ix the courſe of the foregoing quotations 
from our author's book, it will not have eſca- 
ped the diſcerning reader, that the ſupply of 
Glaſgow, as well as Edinburgh with coal, has 
almoſt always been mentioned, in reference to 
my Account. So natural and neceſſary, indeed, 
does miſrepreſentation ſeem to his ſyſtem, that 
he has not been able, even in the title. of his 
pamphlet, to copy with accuracy from che 

title- 
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title · page of mine. My intention was, to give 
An Account of a Plan for the better ſupply- 
« ing the City of Edinburgh with Coal;“ and 
it will not be thought, that I have been very 
guilty of wandering from the main ſcope of 
the argument. It is true I did at page 21, ad- 
vance an opinion, in which every impartial in. 
habitant of Glaſgow will agree with me, that, 
by opening a communication with the internal 
diſtrids, the better. ſupply of that city might 
eventually be promoted; for ſuch a communi- 
cation would operate as a check on the views 
of monopolixing coalmaſters, and all attempts, 
in future, to diſtreſs the place, would thereby 
prove ineffectual. I likewiſe expreſsly added 
the belief, that it muſt ſtill continue to be ſup- 
plied, but with increaſed advantage, from ita 
own coaleries. Notwithſtanding all this, is it 
not remarkable, in the author's ſtatement of 
my theory, that the demands of both Edin- 
burgh and Glaſgow are generally united? Nay, 
ſuch is his ſolicitade for the proſperity of Gree- 
nock, that a more ample proviſion of coal for 
that on alſo is included in ſome of his calcu- 
| I lations ; 
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views do not, in like manner, extend to every 
town, and ſea- port in the weſt. - 

Wurn we candidly conſider the acuteneſs 
of his feelings, and the very peculiar nature of 
the ground he had here to tread, ſome allow- 
ance, perhaps, in charity ſhould be made, even 
'for ſuch miſrepreſentation. Great as we know 
the averſion of the canine race to be to water, 


when afflicted with that deplorable diſeaſe 


which has from thence derived its appellation ; 
yet far greater, I am perſuaded, and far more 


deep-rooted is the abhorrence, that the tho- 


rough. bred Monopolift involuntarily feels, to 
fair competition, and to every ſcheme for dif- 
fuſing the equal benefits of trade. Like the 
lame hound in the fable, though hut wp in 
his kennel, and diſqualified for the chace, he 
ſtill continues, with violence, to give tongue at 
the ſtarting, and pants after the game he is 
now unable to purſue, and which it has fallen 
to the lot of his fellows to participate. Let us, 
however, not forget, in the midſt of a due con- 

| fideration 


lations ; and it is well that his philanthropic 
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fideration for infirmity or misfortune, that our 
Obſerver's uniform deſign has clearly been to 
- miſlead the ordinary reader; to ſurprize him 
with paradoxes; to perplex and confound him 
with technical details; and thus to withdraw 
his attention from the main object of my 
book, which was, to ſhow the vaſt difference 
in the price, as well as the extent of the coal, 
ſo remarkable in Lanerkſhire and Mid- Lothian; 
and the abſolute certainty, on that account, 
with which a judicious water-carriage would 
procure it to the metropolis, at an expence fax 
inferior to the preſent rates. 0h 


Ir was, alſo, on this clear and obvious 
ground, that I preſumed to think, were the 
Batten- moſs line of Canal carried into effect, 
that the coaleries near Edinburgh, at leaſt in 
regard to the ſale of the city, would probably 
be cloſed; nay, that they could not advantage- 
ouſly ſubſiſt for “a ſingle month. I more» 
over ſaid, that the navigation itſelf might, in 
about * two years, be conducted as far welt as 
the coal - diſtricts. To Mid- Lothian coalmaſters 

| I 2 theſe 


2 1 
theſe muſt be unpleaſant truths; accordingly, 
it is not wonderful that their champion ſhould 


attack them, with all his ingenuity and wit. 


The learned author (he ſays) ſeems to think, 
e the laying open 10,000 acres of coal, and the 
& conſequent deſtruction of the coaleries in 
* the neighbourhood of Edinburgh and Gla/- 
te gow, a matter that requires almoſt as little 
labour, and not much more time, than open- 
e ing and ſhutting his book &. I ſhall paſs 
over the circumſtance, already noticed, of his 
forcing me, whether I will, or will not, to 
deſtroy the coaleries in the neighbourhood 
© of Glaſgow,” and obſerve, on the ſubje& of 
Canal-making, that, it being wholly a profeſ- 
ſional point, I beg leave to refer him to any 
engineer of experience, who will atteſt the 
perfect poſſibility of executing the work, with- 
in the above mentioned ſpace of time. Meſſrs 
Buſbys' Report has ſhewn, that the coal-di- 
ſtricts extend the whole way from the Clyde 
nearly to Mid-Calder, within 12 miles of E- 
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dinburgh; ſo that, were workmen to be pro- 
cured, (which, in the event of a peace, would be 
far more eaſy) and 10 or 15 miles only of the 
navigation annually to be cut, it is obvious what 
a tract of the great Coal- country would, within 
5 two years, be opened up, for the trade of the 
capital. As to the eventual ruin of the Edinburgh 
coaleries, at leaſt of thoſe in his favourite diſtrict 
within fix miles of the city, I muſt be permit- 
ted to ſay, that he himſelf pretty clearly ad- 
mits it, as ſoon as, by a ſucceſsful competi- 
tion, their buſineſs ſhall be curtailed; becauſe, 
as he acknowledges ®, on a limited ſcale it is 
* impoſlible for them © to exiſt.” If, then, there 
be any truth in the foregoing reaſonings (and 
on theſe I will chearfully reſt the point at if- 
ſue) as to the mineral wealth, and natural ad- 
vantages of Lanerkſhire, the great probability, 
at leaſt, of ſuch an event will be completely 
proved, to the ſatisfaction of the reader. 


By the report of Meſſrs Buſbys it appears, 
| what 
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what an immenſe tract of unworked coal- coun- 
try there now exiſts in the counties of Linlith- 
gow and Lanerk, reaching to within 12 miles 
of Edinburgh; a ſpace of more than 17 miles 
long, and, in ſome places, 8 miles broad: And 
all. this is exclufive of the ellipſis“ of Meflrs 
Grieve and Taylor, on the banks of the Clyde; 
which alone is atteſted by thoſe gentlemen to 
continue for no leſs than 20 miles together, 
and to form one of the greateſt coal-fields in 
the world. Now, let the impartial reader, let 
the Leith or Edinburgh citizen only figure 
theſe important mines, or, at leaſt, no inconſi- 
derable portion of them, in two years” laid o- 
pen, as I till muſt maintain, though not juſt *fo 
tc eafily as my book,” for the market of the me- 
tropolis, if not of Europe! Then, indeed, there 
would exiſt no excluſive and arbitrary monopo- 


ly, in the hands of a few individuals, ſuch as 


* the Hopes, the Wauchopes, and the Clerks; “ 
(whoſe ardent affection for the city of Edin- 
burgh our author has ſo loudly celebrated, and 
which I have no deſign to call in queſtion) 
but, by means of the projected Canal, a moſt 
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extenſive competition, between more than 30 
coal-owners, would be eſtabliſhed. Poſſeſſing 
all the advantages of the Old School,” with 


all the ſcience of the New,” they would, of | 


courſe, ſtrive to underſell one another in the 
Edinburgh market ; and thus, while the price 
of fuel was reduced to the loweſt poſſible rate, 
an acceſſion, now inconceivable, would be made 
to the agriculture, the population, and the 
reſources of the country. In ſuch a caſe, 
I muſt continue to aſſert, that, within a 
month” from the period that this great com- 
petition began fully to operate, (and I believe 
no man, beſides our Obſerver, ever otherwiſe 
underſtood the expreſſion): either the coalma- 
ſters in the immediate vicinity of Edinburgh 
muſt diſcover ſome extenſive ſeams nearer to 
the ſurface, on which the practice of the 
Old School might again be renewed, or they 
muſt be forced to abandon the ſupply of the 
city. 5 | 


No doubt, amidſt this national proſperity, 
(a proſperity which, England has uniformly 
felt, 
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| felt, wherever Navigable Canals have been jus 8 
diciouſly eſtabliſhed) ſome complaints might 
be heard from the coal-maſters of Mid-Lo- ( 
thian, and ſome ſarcaſtical pamphlets be writ- ti 
ten by themſelves, or by their hireling adhe- fe 
rents. Tet it is conſolatory to reflect, what a a 

ſubject the latter would afford, for the admira- th 
tion of the wiſe, and for the inſtruction of the m 
inexperienced. By means of theſe productions, ol 


the ſimple coal-maſter would learn juſtly to 
appreciate the relative advantages of land and 


water-carriage. 'He would ſoon ſee, that the m 
utility of canals, _ like other novelties, has of 
« been greatly overrated.” He would be in- rif 


formed, that, for the length of fix miles they on 
are wholly unprofitable ; and for 12 ſo com- am 
pletely ruinous, as certainly to enhance the ar- 
ticle of coal, from 28. 6d. per ton, the origi- 
nal value at the pit, to no leſs a price than gs. 


the 
2 d. (that is, 11s. for 24 cwt.), even with one 1 
of the beſt markets in the iſland ſituated at the 
the extremity of ſo inconſiderable a diſtance *. « he 
Should See 
| | | ſpeal 
© ® The author, in one place, labours to perſuade us, hat Et 


the 
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Should the Batten-Moſs Canal be carried into 
execution, the coal-owners about Midcalder 
(who are nearly 12 miles from Edinburgh) may 
thus be conſidered as without excule for their 
folly, ſhould they, after ſo deciſive an evidence 
againſt Inland. Navigation, think of truſting 
their coal to its deceitful waters, when they 
might more profitably abide by the high-ways 
of the kingdom. 


Wr will now attend our “ unlettered Coal- 
maſter,” in the view he has been pleaſed to give 
of a coalery in Mid-Lothian, and the compa- 
riſon he has drawn between ſuch a work, and 
one in the Triangle of Lanerkſhire. The ex- 
ample, whichis takenof the former, being with- 

K | in 
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the Monkland coals coſt no as the pit's mouth, than 
2s. 6 d. per ton; and then he dectares, in another, that 
the reaſon why they are ſold ſo dear in Glaſgow now, is 
te becauſe they muſt be tranſported by an inland navigation.” 
See pp. 56. 59. Of this paradoxical nonſenſe we ſhall 
ſpeak more particularly hereafter. For more of his opinions 
on Canals, ſee pp. 5. 35. 62. | 
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in ſix miles of Edinburgh, we may be pretty 
ſure, that the advantages of that choſen di- 
\ tri are repreſented with all his addreſs, and 
favoured with all his partiality. Accordingly, 
ſtating the depth at the medium of 50 fa- 
thoms, he ſuppoſes, © That a ſteam- engine, 
e with a working-barrel of 12+ inches diame- 
© ter, is neceflary, but able to draw the water, 
„ in 12 hours out of the 24: That the coale- 
ry is otherwiſe in full work, and complete- 
ly fitted with every accommodation required 
« for a long eſtabliſhed, and well-going coale- 
„ ry: That the great coals are, at this mo- 
% ment, fold on the hill, as is ſtated, at 4s. 6d. 

« per cart of 12 ewt.: That theſe coals, in 

common times, fold at 7s. per cart-load in 
Edinburgh; though, owing to the extraor- 

„ dinary dearth of proviſions and provender, 
the price has lately been raiſed ts 8s.; yield- 
ing, in the one caſe, 28. 6 d., and, in the 
other, 3s. 6d. to the carter*.” Now, fays he, 
* aw is from ſuch a coalery that I mean to draw 
T the 
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the compariſon with the Canal diſtrict of 
« Lanerkſhire. And here it will, no doubt, 
c be obvious to every one, that it would have 
„ made a ſtriking difference, had both fields 
_ « remained untouched, but in a way ſome- 
« what different from what the author has 
*« ſuppoſed. The expence of putting the E- 
 « dinburgh coalery in the ſituation I have de- 
« ſcribed, and in which it indiſputably ſtands, 
© cannot-be calculated at leſs than ſix or ſe- 
ven thouſand pounds; and it muſt be con- 
6 fefſed, that one in Lanerkſhire would not 
© perhaps coſt a fourth part of that ſum. But 
that is of no conſequence in the preſent cal- 
e culation, as the expence of the Edinburgh- 
<« ſhire coalery is already incurred; and, there- 
5 fore, as far as original expenditure is con- 
„ cerned, is ſuperior to the Lanerkſhire one 
by all the expences which the winning of 
the latter will occaſion}. and it is begging 
the queſtion to ſay, that the Edinburgh 
„ coalery is exhauſted *.“ 
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I mosrT heartily concur with him in the ob- 


ſervation, that it would have made a'firik- 


„ing difference, had both fields remained 
* untouched; and I add, alſo; with equal 
truth, in his own words, © but in a way ſome- 
« what different from what the author has 
ee ſuppoſed.” To the Mid-Lothian Coalma- 
ſter the difference would truly be very ſtri- 
king; for he would hail the change, could it 
by any means take place, with the ſincereſt 


gratulations. So effectually, indeed, would it 


operate on our preſent controverſy, that nei- 


ther the Canal, nor the argument, could pro- 


bably have exiſtence. 


Bur, it ſeems, it is“ begging the queſtion to 
i fay, that the Edinburgh coalery isexbauſted.” 


If this be ſo, let me juſt aſk the author, why, if 
he ſeriouſly doubts the fact, does he actually con- 
cede it in the outſet, by ſtating this coalery to 


require, firſt, a ſteam- engine with a working- 


barrel of 12+ inches diameter; and, ſecondly, an 
_ expenditure of no leſs than ſeven thouſand 


pounds, for its various machinery, and the con- 
ſtruction of its works? Has he forgot, that a 
| working- 


tica 


C21 
working-barrelof 12% inches diameter will, at a 
ſix feet ſtroke of the engine, draw: 33:8; and, 
at a 14 feet ſtroke, 473.2 gallons of water in a 
minute *; and that the difficulties attending 
any ſinkings muſt be very great, where ſuch an 
engine /is'/requiſite? But even ſuch an engine is 


by no means ſufficient for the Mid-Lothian 
coaleries, that at Polton, for inſtance, requi- 


ring to working barrels, one of them of 12, 
and the other of 9 inches diameter. 


AdAlN; No one ever dreamed, far leſs aſſert- 
ed, that the Edinburgh coaleries were abſolutely 
exhauſted, but, merely in a comparative point of 
view, when oppoſed tothoſe of Lanerkſhire. The 
value of every poſſeſſion muſt fairly be eſteem- 
ed as relative, not abſolute; neceſſarily bear- 
ing reference, either to the greateſt poſſible 
amount, or, as the caſe may be, to its own ori- 

ginal condition. We have above admitted, 
and I think pretty liberally, that the coal with- 
; If 


— 84 
* See Curr's Coal-Viewer's and * Prae- 
tical — p. 78, &e. 
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in fix miles of Edinburgh might till laſt for 
500 years : But it is ſufficiently plain, from the 


difficulty of working, (an evil which, after a 


certain period, muſt continually increaſe) that, 
as the commodity cannot be. afforded, even 


now, to the conſumer, under four times the 


price of the weſt, ſo the metropolis muſt infi- 
nitely benefit, by procuring its fuel from an 
entire, inſtead of a long-worked coal-country, 
even by a water-carriage of 25, or 30 miles in 
length“. 

Bur 


FF u » — 0.4 1 


This is, without doubt, taking the calculation in the 
moſt unſavourable way, by ſuppoſing that no coals could be 


| got, for the Edinburgh market, nearer than the heart of the 


eaſtern Lanerkſhire diſlricts. But whoever inſpects the Report 
of Mefirs Buſbys, will perceive, what an ample tract of coal- 
country there exiſts, within 12 miles of the capital: and how 
advantageouſly the wants of the caſt might be ſupplied, with 
even leſs than tevo years of expence and labour, ſuppoſing 
the Canal was never to be continued ſo far to the weſtward 
as the Shotts Hills. — Let the reader obſerve, that this can 
be boaſted of, in no other line for the navigation, excepting 


ſu; 
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Bur there is one part of our author's ſtate- 
ment, which is either contradictory to all com- 
mon diſtinctions between profit and loſs, or, it 
requires a perſpicacity far ſuperior to mine, in 
any wiſe to comprehend it. The coſt of the 
Mid-Lothian coalery is computed at L. 7000 
that of the Lanerkſhire, at one-fourth part of the 
ſum; although; probably, an eighth or a tenth 
part would have been far nearer the truth. 
« But that (ſays our author) is of no conſe- 
% quence in the preſent calculation, as the ex- 
e pence of the Edinburghſhire coalery is al- 
« ready incurred ;” and yet it is a calcula- 
tion expreſsly inſtituted for the purpoſe ' of 
comparing them. Let us apply this reaſoning 
to any other commercial adventure, N ſee 
what will follow. 


I 8ay, for example, to a friend in Leith, Sir, 
you have fitted out a veſſel for the Spaniſh, or 
the Portugal trade, at the expence of L.7000; 
and I am ubout to fit out another, which, 
from certain local advantages I poſſeſs, will 
coſt me only from L. 700 to L. oo, or (fince 
our 
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our Coalmaſter will have it) even L. 1750, 


and yet ſhall be competent to ſupply the ſame 
market, and alſo to tranſport the fame value 
of cargo. Unleſs, therefore, I be abſolutely. 


unable to lay out the money, it is probable that 


1 ſhall trade, ceteris paribus, to four times your 
ad vantage. But, ſays the merchant, (who is, 


we ſhall ſuppoſe, a pupil of the New School 
for adventure) © That is of no conſequence in 


«the preſent calculation.” You, who have your 


caſh ſtill in your pocket, muſt indeed count the 


intereſt, and it is right you ſhould compare it 


with the expected profits of your trade: But 
with thoſe once embarked, a return for their 


money, however it be laid out, can never be 
ſuppoſed to come into the account. Should it, 
notwithſtanding, appear, that, over and above 
all original expenditure, I alſo, from the ſame 


peculiar circumſtances, incur a far leſs expence 


for loading, navigating, or inſurance than my 


friend, it will be nothing wonderful, if, with ; 


adyantages ſo complicated, and. ſo decifive a 
ſuperiority, my fruit, or my wine ſhould. come 


greatly cheaper i in the market. 
To 


. 4 
1 3 — 2 — — — 


een eee eee. 


? 

„ 4 

_ ..To'fuchan example, I know, it will be obs \'I 
jected, that ths ſituation of the merchant and 
the coalmaſter are ſomewhat different; be- 


cauſe, ſhould the former be induced to aban- 
don the trade, his veſſel and his warehouſe 
would probably bring their value ; whereas, 
the expenditure of the latter muſt be regarded 
as ſunk, and, of courſe, irrecoverable. To this 

it may be anſwered, that, although the ex- 

pence of ſhafts and levels may be in that par- 
ticular predicament, yet the colliers' houſes 
and the machinery, the heavieſt articles, could f 
never be loſt. In a populous and manufactu- 
ring country, the one might always be con- 
verted to excellent account; and the other 


could be diſpoſed of, to more proſperous ad- | 1 
venturers. Upon the whole, I apprehend, it 4 F 
is a fair parallel: And, as the Merchants of 
Leith are good caſuiſts, and not a little inte- = 
reſted in the preſent controverſy, I beg leave | 
to recommend it to their candid conſider- 3 


To proceed with the author's ſtatement.— 
— 5 | | L „ 46 When 
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„When a very few coals (he obſerves) are 


t wrought, they may, perhaps, be taken out by 


* what is called a creepy, or in- going eye, or 
« with a windlaſs; and, perhaps, much water, 


e and other trouble may be avoided: But, when 


« it is neceſſary to put out 40, ooo eart . loads, a 
1 very material alteration will be found, even 
« during the time the workings continue at 10 
a fathoms deep *.” For the acknowledgement 
contained in the former part of this quotation, 
the coal-owners of Lanerkſhire are certainly 
indedted to him; although he very prudently 
qualifies it with n perhaps,” and confines its 
utility to cafes where . a very few coals only 
«are wrooght.” From what has been ſaid 
above, on the comparative/ merits of deep-and 


ſhaltow finkings, it will clearly have appeared, 


to the intelligent reader, that from the lattet 


the ſame moderate prices, in as far us fability 


of working is concerned,” muſt continue with 
an extenſive, no leſs than with- an mnconfider- 
able demand: And as, in every department, 
the Wann, the _ of buſineſs, the cheaper 

| 7 4 .* bodo 9 ithe 
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* See — 14. 
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the article ean be furniſhed, ſo it would be 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that that principls 
ſhould not operate, with at leaſt equal force, 
in the one caſe, as in the other. 


Sixck out author is fond of practical ex. 
« amples, let him go to the works of Cleland, 
and he will there ſee more than 50, ooo cart - loads 
put out from in · going eyes and windlaſs pits,“ 
the latter not exeeeding 10, and 15 fathoms in 
deepneſs. Or, ſhould that be too troubleſome, 
he may enjay a view, near the 32d mile ſtone 
between Hamilton and Edinburgh, and that, 
too, within a few yards of the road, of a fingle | 
pit, belonging to the ſame works, of only 7 "ip 
fathoms deep, from which more than 10,000 
cart-loads are yearly put out, and ſold at is, | 4 
6d. per cart-load, with an ample profit to both . 
the coalmaſter and the owner. All this, he | 
will obſerve, is only to be found in the eaſlern 
part of what he very propetly terms my ** for- 
+ tunate incloſure.” Here the coalmaſter has 
no 50 fathom finkings to encounter; no ex- 
e | penſive ſteam · engine to provide, in order to 
draw the water from an hundred yards deep; 4 

„ ee por 
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Mid-Lothian, L. 7000 Sterling, before he ean 
open his buſineſs, or put his machinery in mo- 
tion. For the ſinking of his ſeven fathom pit 
he pays ſeven pounds, or the thouſandth part 
of the ſum above mentioned. To level it from 
the adjoining rivulet coſts him fifteen pounds; 


and for windlaſs, buckets, and other inconſi- 
derable articles, about five more: So that, for 


a ſum not exceeding L. 2 Sterling, he is com- 
pletely ready to meet the market. Let it like- 
wiſe not be forgotten, that, inſtead of a 3 feet 


ſeam; he finds- one of no-lefs than 10 feet in 


thickneſs; which, on account of the backs“ 
that uniformly divide it &, he works with the 


regularity, and can raiſe * " the IT 


of a e 1 * 


, 
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80 mack for the former part of this para- 
graph from our author. The concluſion is ſo 
curious and extraordinary in itfelf, as to be par- 
ticularly deſerving the notice of any profeſſional 


reader who may examine the” controverſy. 


« Shallow pies oo _— are not leſs liable to 
bi batbbuyt at A water, 
741? *® See Meſſrs Buſby's Report pp · 3. 44 


nor does it coſt him, as has been ſtated fot 


) 
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4 water, dykes, and other troubles, than dee 


e ones; nor are mines, oncoſt, &c. leſs neceſ - 


0 ſary in the one, than in the other: All the 
* difference is drawing the water and coals 350 


<« fathoms deep, in place of 10, the relative ad- 
ce vantages of which I ſhall endeavour to cal- 


« culate; *” Great as we have had cauſe to 


think our author's aſſurance and ſelf.poſſeſſion 
to be, we really did imagine, that it ſurpaſſed 
all power of the: human face, to advance ſuch a 
propoſition with any degree of ſeriouſneſs ; 
and, yet, it is to men of ſcience, and to coalmaſe 
ters that he actually appeals! On peruſing the 
paſſage, who would not conclude, either that 
the book is not the production of a real Coal- 
maſter, as the writer profeſſes to be; or elſe 
that he makes aſſertions, which it is utterly 
ues for himſelf to believe? 


#30 $611 FFAAETN 139, 227 4.0 3768 22 
„Tann no doubt, is a conſiderable diffe- 
rence in drawing the water, and the coals from 


80 fathoms deep, inſtead of 10; but that is a 
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final! part, indeed, of the ſuperior advantages 
of ſhallow over deep pits. Why this article is 
ſpeciouſly ſelected from among ſo many, it is 
not difficult to diſcover. It is well known to 
be the one, on which the improvements of ma- 
chinery have produced the greateft effec, and 
en which, therefore, by the advocates of the 
— 9 "the leaſt nnn 


1 $113 n * 

WxXX I called upon to name the 3 
of all others the greateſt, excluſive of the ſink · 
ing itſelf, which ia poſſeſſed by ſhallow over 
deep pits, I ſhould-fay, that it was the being 
®dbliged to trail, bear, or otherwiſe convey the 
ebuls but a very ſhort way to the bottom of the 


Pit. If the roof be good, the work is to be per- 


formed perhape about 40 or 50 fathoms [each 
way; and, if otherwiſe, not more than 20 or 30, 
as the caſe may be: At all events, a new pit may 
at ſumy time be put down, for a very fe pounds 
of ex penoe. But no ſooner do the fibkings in- 
ereaſe to 5o fathoms, (that is, to what is aſſus 
med as the medium depth of the Mid-Lothian - 
diſtrict) than five-or-fix-fold-beeomes a very 


moderate ratio, at which to eſtimate the ex- 


pence 


101 


pence that unavoidably enſues. Should the 
roof be tolerable, about 200 yards, on the line 
of bearing, as we have already ſaid, may each 
way be worked: But, whether it be good or 
bad, the leſſer will, at all times, be choſen in- 
ſtead of the greater evil, the expence of a long 
under-ground conveyance, inſtead of the hea» 
vier labour of ſinking a freſh pit. How oppreſ- 
five the oncoſt and other charges may here 
come to be, for the laſt 80 or 100 yards, I need 
not tell any coalmaſter; not to mention, that 
the workmen often are thrown wholly idle, by 
the ſudden falls, and mouldering of the roof. 
If any one wiſhes for practical conviction, let 
„him go to“ the conleries within ſix miles of 
Edinburgh, * and learn.” In that happy di- 
ſtrict, he will ſee all the diſadvantages of deep 
finkings clearly illuſtrated; and from thence 
he will be convinced that the true cauſes pro- 
ceed, of the uniform dearneſs, and frequent de- 

ficiency of fuel, during an Edinburgh n 
* * 
n 
arguments be irrelevant, has the priee of cu 
on 
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on the Monkland Canal, riſen with the ſales 


And hat reaſon is there to think, that the pro- 
prietors of the Triangle can manage it . 
and 2 n an 3 ? | | 
To theſe e YO is eaſy. In re- 
gard to the Firſt point, the limited poſſeſſions of 
the proprietors of the Monkland Canal, or, at 
leaſt, of thoſe parts they have worked for that 
navigation, furniſh no ſtandard for judging of 
the Linlithgowſhire coal-diſtrict, and the ſtill 
greater extent of the whole Lanerkſhire Tri- 
angle vw. When thoſe gentlemen undertook to 
ſend coals to Glaſgow, they had probably no de- 
ſign to reduce, but merely to take advantage of 
the price of the market; and, in the firſt years 
of their buſineſs, while their ſinkings were ſhal- 
low, all impartial men will admit, that the coal 
ON 4 {nas 


—_— r 
th. 


| ® Becauſe the moſt valuable parts of the Monkland coal- 
country are comprehended in the Triangle, notwithſtanding 
the incorreQneſs of the author, who conſtantly repreſents 
them as /eparate diſtricts, This will afterwards be more par- 
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muſt have been worked at greatly leſs than their 
preſent expence. As to the Second point, the 
means to be adopted by the proprietors of the 
Triangle to keep their prices moderate; inde- 
pendent of a perpetual competition, (which 
muſt inevitably take place, whether they will, f 
or will not) thoſe means would be pretty nearly 

the ſame, as have already been adopted by the 
proprietors of Mid- Lothian for about two cen- 


caries paſt, viz. having recourſe to ſuch parts of 
an extenſive coal-field as are leyel-free, and on 
that account moſt eaſily worked; but with this 
eminent ſuperiority on the ſide of the former, 
that they would be enabled to unite, with Y 
their own local advantages, all the ingenuity - = L 
and improvements of modern art. 


« Tux extremities of the coal-trade, (the 
9 author obſerves) like moſt other things, ap- 
< proach each other *. The cheapeſt coals, 
he ſays, will, therefore, be and, either where 


the demand is trifling, and the expences ſmall, — 
** or 


+ 48 „„ 


* Obſervations p. 15. 
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or where the demand is immenſe, and the out- 
lay of capital great in proportion. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the remark. is in- 
genious, and among the beſt in his book; but, 


7 unlackily, it involves conditions, which, how 


founded ſoever in ſome caſes, are irrelevant in 
others, and, in regard to the preſent argument, 


are wholly inadmiſſible. In a particular manner, 
the example of the Triangle may be adduced to 


controvert it. In ſome parts of this: © fortunate 
incloſure, both the demand and the output 
are great, yet the expence is ſingularly ſmall ; 
fo ſmall, that it is believed to be without a pa- 
rallel in Britain. At Cleland, as we have al- 
ready ſtated, the proprietor puts out yearly 


more than 50,000 cartloads of 12 cwt. Yet 


the ſelling price is only 1s. 6d. per cartload, or 
28. 6d. per ton; and, with a ſimilar demand, 
what is afforded at Cleland, could be equally 


afforded in other quarters of the diſtrict. In the 


words of the Obſerver, we may venture to think, 
« Were the nature of the buſineſs of theſe 
& coaleries fully known to him, he would find 


„it conſiderably different from what he has 


„ ſuppoſed 


te 


of 
en 
er 
L+ 
an 
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« ſuppoſed it to be.” He would then be con- | 
vinced, that, unlike our rivals, (whoſe works, | | | 
unleſs upon a great ſcale, could not ſubſiſt) 
our main advantage conſiſts in this, that we 
are enabled to proportion the power exact- 
ly to the labour, the outlay to the demand, 
whatſoever theſe may be. The finking of the 
pits, as has been ſhown, 1s extremely trifling ; 
and levels, for the moſt part, carry off the 
water. The drawing the coals to the pit- 
bottom incurs little expence, becauſe a freſh 
pit can ſo very ſpeedily: be put down; and as 
to extra-work below, it can ſcarcely be ſaid, 
for the ſame reaſon, to have exiſtence. Hence | 
it happens, that, whether five colliers or fifty —— = 
were employed, it would make no difference | 
on our price, unleſs, with an extenſive demand, 
to render it ſtill more moderate. 


IGNORANT as he is, or at leaſt affects to be, 
of theſe obvious principles, he adduces, as an 
example, the Newcaſtle and Cumberland coal- 


eries, for the illuſtration of his argument; and, 


I acknowledge, that, in reſpect to Cumberland 
5 and Newcaſtle, they do ſufficiently illuſtrate it. 
; M2 


But, 
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But, if he have ſatisfied himſelf, as I have done; 
by an ocular inſpection of theſe great works; 


he will know, that, for many and various rea- 
ſons, they can no more apply to the coaleries 
of Mid-Lothian, than the ſituation of the lat- 
ter, as we have clearly demonſtrated, to the 
Triangle of Lanerkſhire. Meaning, at preſent, 
to write a moderate pamphlet, not an 8vo vo- 
lume, it is impoſſible to digreſs into topics ſo 
extraneous to our purpoſe : But to the Coal- 
maſter of intelligence we may juſt obſerve, as to 
the coal-in England, that its yery different-tex- 


ture, and the facility of working it ; the ſitua- 


tion of the ſurface above, and the regularity of 
the metals below; theſe are ſome among the 
cauſes to which I allude . In regard to the 

ſuperior 


* * — m 


7 In Cumberland, for example, about Whitchav<n and 
Workington, the collier's price (i. e. the expence of © hag- 
« ging?” as it is called) would aſtoniſh a Scotch Coalmaſter, 
accuſtomed to the far greater difficulty of mining in the 
north. In the former country, no more is paid, even at 
preſent, when every article of ſubſiſtence is at ſo extrayagant 


a rate, than from 24. to 23d. per © corf,” which amounts 


only to about 18. 4 d. on an entire waggon · load of three tons. 


tl 


a. 
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ſaperior fitneſs of the Scotch coal for chamber 
fires, and its inferiority, on the other hand, to 
that of England for the kitchen, or for the fur- 
nace of the manufacturer, they are points fully 
known, and as readily admitted by the Eng- 
liſh themſelves f. It is not, however, with the 
heavy rough- coal of the happy diſtrict in Mid- 
' Lothian, but with the pure ſplint of Lanerk- 
ſhire, or of the Fife-coaſt, that I ſhould wiſh, 
in London, to maintain the reputation of the . 
north, | 

Having compared the relative advantages 
of the coaleries in the eaſt and weſt, our au- 
thor next proceeds to conſider the price, at 
which the produce of each might be furniſhed, 
in the metropolis. As it is impoſſible to give 
a better ſpecimen of his mode of calculation, 
than his ſtatement for the Canal: diſtricts, we 
ſhall preſent to the reader Whit, in reſpect to 
that country, he calls a very fair, and even a 
« favourable ſuppoſition.” Admitting, he ſays, 
the Lanerkſhire coalmaſter to put out 40,000 


cart- 


+. See Beaumont on the Coal Trade paſſim. 


1 


cart - loads as cheap as he now does one, or two 
thouſand, his price will then be, per cart of 
* x2 cwt., and which, as no particulars are 
given, I muſt underſtand to be the coſt, and 
% very cheap it is at „„ L. o 1 6 
« To make great coals, one- third 

more muſt be put out, o o 6 
% Expence of carriage, &c. as ſta- 

* ted by the author, per ton 48. 

„ 6d. ; per cart, nearly, . 2 2 9 


— 


L.o 4 9 

„To deliver 1200 cwt. (I ſuppoſe 

„ 12.cwt.) of large coals at Edin- 

+ burgh, will unqueſtionably re- 

„ quire 1350 to be ſhipped ; but 

« ſay one-tenth, which muſt be 

* taken on two-thirds of the a- 
bone, lay- . . 0 © 3 


« To carriage from the end of the 


Canal to the place of conſump- 
tion, which had been omitted, 
but has afterwards been recti- 

e fied, and ſtated at 18. per ton; 


66 but, 


t] 
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hy « but, every thing conſidered, at 
« the average diſtance of Edin- 
« burgh and the ſuburbs, it may 
« fairly be taken at that ſum per 
s cart-load, ef Hs „ 210 


« Price of Lanerkſhire coals, 
«© upon the moſt favourable | 
« ſuppoſition®, , IL. o 6.0 


Now, it is not a little curious to obſerve, 
that, of the five articles which compole the a- 
bove calculation, no fewer than three are 
ſtrangely miſtated. The great-coal in the Ca- 


nal diſtricts being uſually ſold together with 


the chows, at 14 d. per cwt., or 18. 6 d. per 
cart- load, it is wholly exroneous, in order to 


make great- coal, that one-third more of this 
average price mould have been taken, but the 


difference only between the value of the great- 


coal, and the entire average rate, The average 
rate, 
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„„ 
| ; rate, as he has fairly ſtated it, is, indeed, Lk * 
__ +" | Gd:; but the price of the great. coal, '(which 
compoſes two-thirds of the quantity), i epa - 
rately fold, would bring 1% 8+ d., and that of 


. the chows, (which make up the other third) 
5 
4 1 15. 1 ber eart-load. Conſequently, to make 5 
- "IN great coal, 24d, and not 6d. ſhould have been t 
| added to the firſt mentioned ſum. Whoever a 


will take the trouble to try the ſame method 
by the prices in Mid-Lothian, will find that 
it anſwers with entire accuracy, although the T 
cuſtom of ſeparating the coal into different 
kinds prevails in the eaſtern,” and not in the 


| | 1 
weſtern parts of the country, and may ſeem, at 15 
firſt ſight, to occaſion ſome embarraſſment *, 
| SECONDLY, 


bt 1 Re T} 
The ſtatement of the prices in both diſtriQts, when ta- uf 
ken in the ſame fair and equal manner, will and as follows. 


_ = TS MD. LOTHIAN. 


Price of the great-coal (being two-thirds of the whole) i is, 
Ber ent.) . + + 4id., per cartload 4s. 6d., per ton 78. 6d. 
Bo doo 0) by =="; 0 Arey © 
6 8 
Therefore, 


Average Do. is .. . 4 — ä 4 0 


* 
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"4 "7 ERIE 1 cannot admit that 1 . 
23 be reckoned for the article of breakage 
alone, ps flated by the Obſerver, and that it 
will require 137 onde is: by ſhipped, for the 
purpoſe of delivering 1 cbt. at Edinburgh. 5 
In ſuch caſes, there is nothing liks ” bal 3 
to experience. On inveſtigation, I find, 1 n 
at the Coats coalery, on the Monkland Canal, 


2 * A HOT 
> _ 4 „ ._— _— 8 111 


Therefore, ſince the average price of the whole coal is 4d. 
NOONE and the Edinburgh cart. load of 12 cwt. amounts 
. . 0 469 po 

In order to make great-coal, d. pet eit. muſt be | 
een Dio rag 


" Wo? nd ha I. . - 4 ; 4 x ; 0 6 | p 
Thus, the price of the Sikhs cart-load 1 70 

cdl, in Mid-Lothian; is Wed es bus! ie 

| —— 
g 4:N „ 16 nie n Att 
| | | LANERKSHIRE.,, 1 o: 86: 6} vis 
Price of the great-coal (being two-thirds of the whole) is as fol- 

lows ;' - > 


CT: 144d. pereantoad 14. 8:4. per ton 269446. 
Do. of chows (34) i 1178 — 1 +I 10 


Average Do. i 18 . Gig 179 I ec . 6 4h ne 6 
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it takes juſt 22 ct. to ſell 20, (that is, the clear 
tofs of an 11th part) after the commodity has 
been not only boated and nnloaded, but alſo 
expoſed to the weather. It is a fact well known 
to every one acquainted with the ſubject, that 
the principal loſs, ſuſtained in the tranſporting 
of eval, ariſes from the laſt mentioned cauſe : 
And, I believe, the Meſſrs Buſbys will atteſt, 
that, whether for reſiſting the weather, or en- 
during fatigue, there are perhaps no coals in 
CRETE TT; | the 


4 : — U 4 


50 . : " 3 ; | . . 
Therefore, fince the average price of the whole coal is 1d. 
per ext. . and the Edinburgh cart-load of 12 ewt. amounts 
TPW. 4 1.3. 6d, 
In order to make great · coal, vd. per cwt. muſt be 
added on 12 cwt., that is, the difference between 


1d. and 11%;d., as above, Orin do T1... 0 7 27 


— — — 


Thus, the price of the ears cartload of great- 


Leys „„ 


| Tarnz is one circumſtance, connected with chis ſtatement, 


Wee our author either wilfully, or perhaps ignorantly oon 
all, viz, chat the chows in Mid- Lothian, or the better part 


of 


tl 
th 
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the iſland ſuperior, and few, indeed, equal, to 
thoſe of the Lanerkſhire Triangle. 4 


. Tump, I had allotted, and I thought 
pretty largely, 1s: per ton, or about 3 d. per 
cart-load, for carriage from the Canal to the 
dwellings of the inhabitants; and, beyond 
queſtion, even with the preſent extent of the 
metropolis, ſuch a rate will be admitted to be 
fully equal to the purpoſe. This our conſiſtent 
author at once nearly doubles, calculating it no 
leſs than 18. per cart - load: And yet he is the 
very perſon, who, in another part of his book, 
(as will hereafter appear) ingeniouſly ſhows, | 
as © a conſolation”? to his employers, Tee the - _— 


Na. dene 
r = them, 1. not G fopply the country-ſale «bout Edinburgh, 
1 with uncommon advantage to the owners, but many of them 


are likewiſe diſpoſed of in town, at a price little inferior to 
Fd. the great-coal itſelf, They are, in fa&, well known to be 
equally good in quality ; and che laboyr, by which the great- | 
coal muſt be broken down for uſe, is by this means ſayed to FINS 
the purchaſer. The chows of Lanerkſhire, inſtead of being 
loſt, as is unfairly implied by the author's hypotheſis, would, 
of courſe, be diſpoſed of in a ſimilar manner, 2s well in the 
eaſt, as in the weſt. 
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ſame quantity of coals may be conveyed; with- 
out difficulty, . for ſomething leſs than 18. 244:;; 
from the Fnbnesh coaleries * ! Reader, the 
diſtance from the banks of the Navigation to 
the dwellings of the conſumers, cannot be com- 
puted above a mile + From the coaleries in 
queſtion to the city, it meaſures fix ; and, in 
the delivery by land- carriage, the carters have 
to travel this ſame mile over and above. 


17 rener | 4 * 
14444 d ” : , * 1 


As J regret the frequent occaſion I have 
had to charge my opponent with a want of 
candour' in his ſtatements, ſo 1 feel the more 
deſirous to ſet an example of an oppoſite con- 
duct in ny own. I, therefore, readily acknow- 
ledge, that, in the calculation of the price of 
the Lanerkſhire, coal. io my pampblet, 1 had 
certainty-committed two errors. Iſt, In eſti- 
mating the coſt of conveyance to the banks of 


the Canal, Thad over. rated it, by the one half 


at Tealt, at 1s. 4d. ber ton: : And, 2dly, As to 
the EY muſt be occalioned by break- 


T3Y i. 


y and ſhrinkage, 1 I had, inadvertently omit- 
ted it akogether. : Although, as, Jt, happens 


„ 


5 theſe 
* Accurately 28. 25d.— See Obſervations pp. 26. 27. 
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LH 
theſe inaccuracies will be found little to affect 
the ultimate mount, yet I ſhall beg leave, in 
this place, not only to correct them, but like- 
wiſe to reduce to ſome degree of probability, 
what ſeem to me to be, at leaſt, equal inadver- 


tencies, (to call them no worſe) in our author's 
ſtatement. 
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Average hill-price in Lanerkſhire, 6b 
per cart-load of 12 c CWt. L.o 1 6 
To make great-coals for the Edin- | 
burgh market, 24d., as already | 
mentioned, muſt be added. o o 22 
Expence of freight, tonnage, ce. &: 
as ſtated in my book, 4s. 6d. per -— 
ton, or 28. 84d. per cart-load ; | 
from which deduct 8d. per ton, 
or 45d. per cart-load, over- ra- 
ted as above, for conveyance to 
the banks of the navigation, and 
there will remain for 12 cwt., 
unn OILERS © 0 2 4 
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To deliver 12 cwt. of large coals 4 
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in Edinburgh, wilt unqueſtion- | 
ably not require 1350 to be ſni - | 
pred: But, for breakage and | 
mrinkage, bath during the voy- 
age; and after lying expoſed to 
the weather on the coal-wharf, 


roth may be reckoned, as on the 85 
Monkland Canal; which, upon 
the above, is abount 0 © 44 
Carriage, from the banks of the 
Canal to the 'habitations of the 
. confumers, at 1 8. per ton, a- 
mounts, per cart- load, to o o 783 


— 


So that the real price of the ö 
Lanerkſhire coals, per cart: | 
load, when delivered in E- | 
dinburgh, will be. L.o 5 ors 
That is, only 4s. 3d., as delivered from the 
Canal- boats, and 5s. from the coal-yards, or 
coal-whagfs,, Now, if the reader will take | 
the trouble to turn to pp. 17. and Bs, of my | 
' | pamphlet, 
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pamphlet, he will perceive, that, by the firſt 
calculation, although the articles are put ſome- 
what differently, yet the general reſult is not 
greatly diſſimilar ; as 8s. per ton will make 
48. 9xd. per Edinburgh cart-load, and not 6s., 
as moſt induſtriouſly diſcovered by the au- 
thor. Were I as defirous to undervalue, as 
he ſeems to exaggerate the price of the La- 
nerkſhire coals, I could, with ſufficient juſtice, 
have till further reduced ſome of the aboye 
mentioned articles; firſt, becauſe it is found, 
(as already ſtated) that a contiderable part of 
the ſmall coal is, equally with the great; adapt- 
ed to the ſale of Edinburgh; and, ſecondly, 
becauſe 8. per ton is ſtill a rate perhaps more 
high, than is elſe where warranted by practice, 
for tranſporting the commodity to the banks 
of the navigation &. But, in fo general a view, 


3 


* Much has, of late years, been done in England towards 
bringing Rail-roads' to perfection; and, in fact, they are 
found, notwithſtanding the immoderate expence of conftruc- 
ting them, to be attended with great benefit to the proprie- 
tor, for articles, like coal, that are coarſe and cumberſome, if 
but for a ſhort diftance, and on à tolerably level ſurface. 

Theſe 
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not a minute proſpe cht of a great andentakifs, | 
IT own I was anxious, that all ſtatements of ex- 

| cas ſhould rather exceed, than fall below the 
Ju Kw nos 194 | truth ; 
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Theſe rail-roads, on the moſt improved plan, are made of eaſt- 


iron, and are laid with a deſcent, from the coal-pit to the Ca- 


nal, of th of an inch in a yard, and ſometimes even Id of 


an inch; and, with ſuch a declivity, it is found, that a tout 
borſe will draw from 15 to 20 tons down the road, and fetch 
back the empty waggon. There was an experiment tried, 

ſome time fince, at Mr Wilkes's coal-works, at Brinſſey near 


Nottingham, on a rail. road which had a declivity of 44 of an 


inch in a yard; and here, a fingle horſe actually drew the 
enormous! load of 47 tons, including the weight of the wag- 
Fon, down the road, and 8 tons, including the weight of 


the © waggon alſo, back again. 


des! doubt, lach examples are curious; but they 


| will, by no manner of means, apply to the conveyance of 


coal, in a diſtrict from 8 to 10 miles, at leaſt, each way, 
and over a furface as uneven as any in the kingdom. Vet, 
ſuch land- carriage would be to be undertaken, in order 
fully to ſupply the North line of navigation from the cheapert 
Lanerkſhire diftriQs, and even the Batten-Moſs line itſelf, were 
the level branch only, from Carfin to the bottom of Gairon- 
DARE eee eee harry on 
9 the 


* r. * 


in 1 the courſe of the . chat tid 4ikis. 


rial 1 diſappointment ſhould occur, whether to 
(GE MP. 955 the 
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the former track, the lf Wl iow have to add 


gate, before it reached Edinburgh v. By the Batten-Moſs 


line, it is true, this formidable objection is wholly removed, 
both from the judicious direction of the Canal itfelf, and of 
the level · branch from Cleland to Gaĩron-gill, as many im- 
portant works would thereby be brought pretty near to the 
banks of the navigation. Still, for a coal - field ſo extenſive as 
that from Carfin eaſtward, I cannot take the expence of con- 
veyance to the Canal, in general, under 8d. per ton, as I have 


| Rated it in the text. I know that, on this ſubjeR, I differ 


from ſeveral perſons of great judgment and experience : But, | 
I hope, they will attribute the error (if an error it be) to the 
real cauſe, a deſire of holding, out ue. f&itivus heper to the 
public, and remember, how greatly it muſt ſtrengthen my 
main propoſition, viz. the abfolute certainty with which La- 
nerkſbire, by water-carriage, not only could contend d, but 


r e the great coaleries of he 1 


* By this means, the 14640 evals would edt reach Edin- 
burgh at all; but, by navigating only one half the diſtance, they would 
find a market in Stirlingſhire, in the very track of the North line, 
where the article is confelledly dearer, than. in Mid-Lothian itſelf. 
See this fully explained in my former pamphlet p. 118. | 
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the expectations of the i” or to thoſe 


of the public. nass 2 4 L 160 9101 n. 
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-. Finvins. it, in this manner, impoſſible by 


any art to bring the coſt of our coal to a level 
with the Edinburgh prices, our Obſerver 1s yet 
unwilling to abandon his object. He has {till 
another argument in ſtore for us; and: by this 
he is . reſolved to cruſh our hopes at once, 
when we thought we had finiſhed our career, 
and ſucceſsfully navigated with our cargo to 
the capital. Fat There is no inſtance, (he 
— « ſays ok in any ay place, of a conſtant, and im- 
66 * mediate fale for coal; and therefore, where- 
© ever the Canal terminates, there muſt be a 
% Coal: yard prepared for keeping a ſtock of 
% coals.” Having declared, that this intend- 
ed termination muſt be in © the moſt valuable 
a grounds of the New Town,” he inſtitutes a 


calculation to aſcertain the expence of purcha- 


ſing the land, and eſtabliſhing the coal-yard ;— 


to the end that the good inbabitants A Edin- 
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burgh might, during the winter, ſleep quietly 
in their beds, with a moral certainty: of not 
“being frozen to deathꝰ for want of fuel; a 
calamity, which, . n en 
bühne ibo 


. 


Wu I propoſed a Navigable Canal as the 
means on which the metropolis ſhould chiefly 
depend for its coal, I was fully aware, that 


there were many towns in England, ſuch as 


Mancheſter, Birmingham, Liverpool, Notting- 
ham, Newark, Leiceſter, &c. in the ſame 
manner ſupplied by water- carriage. In viſit- 
ing moſt of theſe, a few years ago, I univer- 
ſally underſtood, that they conſidered Inland 
Navigation, for the above purpoſe, as the firſt 
of bleſſings; and I have not ſince learnt, that 
their population has been thinned, or their 
commerce ſuſpended; from the horrible appre- 
henſion of being frozen tot an icicle. Man- 
cheſter; receives its coal by the Bolton, Aſh- 
ton, and Bridgewater Canals ; and Birming- 


ham, principally, by the navigation of that 


dds: together with a very ſmall quantity, 
O 2 which, 
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which, an account of the extraordinary cheap - 
neſs of the artiole at ſome pits, is enabled to come 
by land- carriage. There, excepting in time of 
kroſt, the coals are nutchaſed, by the inhabitants, 
immediately from the Canal- boats: In the ſum- 
mer, care is taken to lay in a ſufficient ſtock. 
upon the wharts, to provide againſt the acci- 
dent of the navigation being frozen up in the 
winter; and it is not found, during that ſea- 
fon, that the price is much enhanced, by the 
inevitable adaption of fuck a meaſure. 


_Fraxxing, on this account, that the ſame 
obwious method of enjoying uninterrupted 
flumbers, and averting the misfortune. of be. 
ing frazen to death,” as was adopted in 
other quarters, would not be overlooked by the 
capital af Scotland; I own 1 beftowed: but 
little; attention on this part of the ſubject. I 
mentioned, indeed; the uſe of ice- Boats, which, 
both in England and Scotland, are found ex- 
tremely beneficial; and I hinted, that coal- 
yards, on wharfs, ſhould alſo. be eftabliſhed. It 
was ſaid, at the fame time; that, ſhould: the 
94677 8989 winter- 
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winter ſtock prove inſufficient, (a thing, how- 
ever, not likely to happen) ſtill the ſides of the 
Forth, and the whole of the Fife-coaſt{were at 
hand; from whence coal might be had, in- 
cluding land- carriage from Leith, at 148. per 
ton; which, with permiſſion of our author and 
« the Schoolmaſterꝰ bis claſſical friend, is no 
more than about fourpence three fartbings pes 
cart-load dearer than the preſent felling price 
in Edinburgh. To this I might further, with 
great propriety, have added, that fuch works as 
ſhould ſubſiſt after the completion of the 
Canal, even within fix miles of Edinburgh, 
although uſelefs with reſpect to the ordinary 
fupply of the city, might be reſorted to on oc- 
cafion: And theſe; for the conſumption of 
Muffelburgh and Dalkeith, as well as a maſt 
populous country, would always be ſure 2 
n enn Ny | 


 AmnsT theſe — * Watch! F did 
imagine, that the proprietors of Lanerkſhire 
might have had the privilege of conſtructing 
their own repoſitories} or coal-wharfs, where- 

PT, ever 
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ever they thought fit: Nay, I had even begun, 
in idea, to projet a commodious fituation to 
the weſtward of the city, which ſeemed well 
adapted to ſo uſeful a purpoſe : When unex- 


pectedly the Obſerver, not content with for- 


cing me, nolens volens, to annihilate the coale- 
ries of Glaſgow, ſhuts up the navigation with 


ice, for no leſs than four winter months toge- 


ther. This done, he lays out two ſpacious 
coal · yards, of which one alone is to contain 
at leaſt 128, ooo cart- loads, for the uſe of the 
metropolis, during that inclement period. As 
their ſite, we are told, is in the moſt valu- 
“able grounds adjoining to the New Town,“ 
they might be intended, I ſuppoſe, to improve 
the proſpect from Prince's Street; or they 
might judiciouſly fill up the vacant ſpace ſtill 
left for the completion of Charlotte Square. 
Having reckoned the value of the ground, at 
the moderate rate of 10s. 6d. per yard; having 
calculated the height of the walls, and the ex- 


pence of the buildings, he preſents to the Sub- 


ſcribers a clear eſtimate of the 'whole, amount- 
ing to upwards of L. 43,000 Sterling. And 
2 5 now, 
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now, Gentlemen, he tells us, you have this 
plain alternative: Either reſolve to lay out 
the money at once, which will not improve 
your profits; or you ſubject your new cuſ- 
tomers to a laſs, upon the Fife- coals, of only 
L. Io, ooo a. year leſs than the whole ſaving to 
be made, by your far- famed navigation *. 


By the impartial reader, I believe, it will be 
allowed, that theſe proceedings, how ingeni- 
ous ſoever, are ſomewhat arbitrary: And ſince 
our author is reſolved to ſubdue me, at all e- 
vents, by dint of calculation, this is taking, at 
leaſt, a ſhort cut to his object. But, it ſeems, 
he is an ** unlettered Coalmaſter,” acquainted 
only with his trade, and may therefore reaſon, 
or calculate, beyond all common laws of cal- 
culation or argument. Now, were I permitted, 
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* See Obſervations pp. 21. 2. —This reſult, I ſuppoſe, 
is to be diſcovered only by the author's new ſchool for calcu- 
lation; according to the practice of which the ſupply from 
Fife, inſtead of being compared with the price in Mid- Lo- 
thian, viz. 138. 4d. per ton, is oppoſed to that of Lanerk- 
ſhire at 75., with which it has no ſort of connection. 
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on the part of the Lanerkſhire proprietors, 
perhaps I could provide them with coal. wharfs 
ſomewhat leſs expenſive than theſe, without ei- 


ther giviog alarm tothe inhabitants of Prince's 
Street, or diſturbing the manes of the elegant 
archite of the eee e | 


Norfz fir 9 Kirkbrachead, it 18 poſſible that a 
commodious ſituation might be diſcovered: Or, 
if nothing leſs than twelve acres of ground”? 
will fill the capacious mind of our Obſerver, 
J can inform him, in regard to the real value 
of ſuch a ſpace, that, to the northward of 
Queen's Street, and pretty near the track of 
the intended navigation, no leſs than about 
131 aeres of ground were, in the month of 
June laſt, fold by public auction for L. 3500 
Sterling, and the payment of a moderate feu- 
duty to Heriot's Hoſpital. At ſuch wharfs, 
as is elſewhere the practice, all orders would 


be received, and all demands anſwered ; and 


the cargoes, not immediately ſold off from the 
. or deſtined for foreign exportation, 


10 4.) 
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( a1 3 
would, of courſe, be * my as a e for 
the winter. ho 


How long the navigation might, in any ſea- 
ſon, be interrupted by ice, it is not eaſy to ſay, 
By a letter now before me, from a gentleman 
who has reſided on the banks of the Duke of 
Bridgewater's Canal, ever ſince its conſtrue- 
tion *, it appears, that it never was known to 
be frozen up above three weeks together; a 
circumſtance partly to be attributed, he ſays, 
to the uſe of Ice- boats, (a practice which the 
Obſerver will not allow even “ ſeriouſly to 
5 be talked of;”) and partly to the naviga- 
tion itſelf being unimpeded with lockage. For 
the Canal of Edinburgh, then, probably ſix 
weeks, and not three and four months, may 
be taken as a fair allowance for interruption; 
and that period, I preſume, will be found be- 
yond the mark, were an average of years to 
be taken to aſcertain it. Yet there is ſarely 
no reaſon, in caſe of accidents, why a three 

| 1710924 7-47)! 100 months 
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mogth's/Rock ſhould: not be depofired on the 
coal-wharfs. The loſs that would enſue, would 
be very inconſiderable, as from the experience 
of exiſting Canals has been ſufficiently demon- 
| ſtrated: And hence it clearly appears, that 55. 
per 12 cyt. is the higheſt rate, to which, even 
in the winter ſeaſon, the coal from the Canal- 
diſtricts could poſſibly amount, and no leſs 
than 38. under the preſent rate, during the ſame 
ſeaſon, in the Edinburgh market. But let it 
always be remembered, that, on ſome occa- 
ſions, no leſs than 15, and even 208. have been 
paid; the natural conſequence of an excluſive 
monopoly remaining long in the mn of a 
few nne 


to co iuſteae and PRES the, nen of 

1 an intricate, and profeſſional argument. From 

1 the reaſonings which have been offered, I 
truſt it will be apparent, and that to the ſa- 
tigfaction of every reader of impartiality, that 
our author's FIRST PRoPosITION, as we ſtated 
it in the outſet, concerning the endurance and 


N. g 9852 57e > price 


G © +a 


1 
price of the Lanerkſhire coals, is moſt com- 
pletely refuted. Let us now examine what 
may be termed his SzconD, and ſee whether it 
be found more ſolid in its W or more 
juſt in its ooneluſions. K 5 


, 


Irs "_ is to ſhew, «That the city of E- 
« dinburgh, ſupplied as it now is with fuel, 
« les entirely at the mercy of the coal-maſters 
<« of Mid-Lothian; ſach being the ſuperior ad- 
« yantages which thoſe gentlemen poſſeſs, and 
« ſuch their extraordinary power to counteract 
e competition, that whoſoever ſhall attempt it, 
% muſt commit the proverbial folly of © bring- 
ing coals to Newcaſtle,* and, of courſe} fail 
« in his enterprize.” 


Ir has been ſometimes obſerved, that what 

a man wiſhes he very readily believes; and, 
whether he believe or not, he will frequently 
maintain, in the fuce of reaſon and probability. 
Without doubt, it is the nature of controver- 
ſy, eſpecially when complicated with intereſt, 
to produce on the controvertiſt very-extraor- 
dinary effects, in enhancing the force of his 
P 2 own, 


6 ] 


own, or diſplaying the weakneſs of his adver- 
ſary's arguments. Under ſuch impreſſions, 
when neceſſity impels him to make an attack 
upon the ſtrong - holds of the latter, it but too 
naturally happens, that the works, which by an 
unprejudiced aſſailant would have been aban- 
doned as impregnable, ſhould ſeem to yield to 
his vigour, and even vaniſh at his approach. 


How far my own reaſonings have been bi- 
aſſed, or my confidence augmented, by this na- 
tural propenſity, I, ſhall not venture to deter- 
mine: Neither will I pronounce as to its ac- 
tual influence on the doughty champion of the 
Mid-Lothian mines. But, concerning his theo- 
ry, in order that the reader may judge for 


himſelf, I ſhall lay before him the method, 


which is adopted, to diſplay what are fignifi- 
cantly: called the . dormant advantages“ of his 


_ favourite diſtrict, and to prove that it is, in- 


deed, the ** Newcaſtle” of the North. 

Ws have already taken a view of the arts 
by which; our Obſerver. has magnified the 
ht Io 203 aids grenades =, poll 
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ſuppoſed price of the coals of Lanerkſhite, and 


we have ſeen, that, even according to his own 


exaggerated ſtatement; they might ſtill be fur- 


niſhed at 6s. per cart-load, or 28. below the 


| exiſting Edinburgh rate. By his preſent Pro- 
poſition, it is now meant to ſhew, how greatly 
under that ſum a like quantity could be afford- 


ed, from the coaleries in the vicinity of the ca- 
pital. But firſt he thinks it right to ſooth his 
good friends the citizens of Edinburgh; and 


this he does with his uſual facetiouſneſs and 


ingenuity. 


Tux Lanerkſhire ſcheme, he had all along 
aſſured them, was a deceitful ſpeculation, 
promiſing what it could not perform, and 
boaſting what it did not poſſeſs. In ſum- 
mer, it was evident that this peerleſs Canal 
might very poſſibly break out; in winter, it 


would moſt certainly be frozen up : And, af- 
ter yielding to the deluſion, ſays he, if with, 
« froſt-bitten toes, and undreſſed dinners, they 


« caſt a wiſhful, and famiſhed look to the eaſt, 
who have they, as a refuge, but “ the Hopes, 
* | | 137 40 the 
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the Wauchopes, - and the Clerks,” in that 
inclement ſeaſon ? But thoſe gentlemen, he 
tells them, fill feel that they are their na- 
tive Coalmaſters, who, in every point of 
view, are naturally connected with their 

proſperity, and intereſted in their happineſs, 
« and" will yet be able to fecure them againſt 
& fuch' ee ee as theſe'*. — 8 | 
| Tur — nn theſe 
bleſſings are to be diſpenſed, and the Mid-Lo- 


thian prices reduced to moderation, is partieu- 
larly directed to two objects, iſt, The drawing 
the coal from the bottom of the pit; and, 
2dly, The manner of its tranſportation to the 


market; and on both branches on honey forth 
a eee a0 533 71 


W. e to the en kn his calcula- 
tian from a coalery yielding L. 3000 a-year, 
and of which the out- put is 40, ooo cart - loads 


of 12 ewt., obtained from pits of 30 fathoms 


n ; that, he Ys, % cannot * leſs than 
2 * 1 1 3 Ks cc ten 
we” * Obſervations pp. 22. 23. 
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ten horſes, and, probably, at two pits. The 


« original price of theſe, with that of the gins, 
cannot be reckoned under L. 200. A machine 
« will do this work at one pit, and may be 


« kept. by the ſame number of men, that are | 


« neceſſary for the horſes ; may be erected at 
from L. 250, to L. 390; and, certainly, all 


the other annual charges will not amount to 


L. 100. Ten horſes, in moderate times, can- 
e not be kept for leſs than L. 36 each; conſe- 
„ quently a ſaving of at leaſt L. 200 *. 


AcainsTſuch an improvement, Iapprehend, 
there lies a material objection. Since, by his hy- 
potheſis, the whole 40,000 cart-loads are to be 
put out from one pit only, the Obſerver will al- 


low me, that, for this buſineſs, from 50 to 60 c 


liers, at leaſt, would be requiſite, If but one 


ſeam of 3, or 3= feet in thickneſs be ſuppoſed, 


the pit could not laſt above eight months. With 


two ſeams, it would be prudent to change it in 
about ſixteen: And, even if three ſuch be ad- 
mitted, (which, for the diſtrict in queſtion, is a 


moſt 


* 


* Obſervations p- 24+ 
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moſt ample allowance of coal) about two years 
would be the utmoſt length of time, that could 


be computed for the duration of the pit. I will, 
therefore, leave it to himſelf, or bris profeſſion- 


al friends to calculate, whether the inevitable 


expence of ſo often ſhifting the machine, as 
probably, on an average, once in ſixteen 
months, would not go near to overbalance the 
ſuppoſed advantage which the improvement 
was to yield? oo, 


Ox the other hand, if we admit the ſcheme to 
be altogether as feaſible as he would wiſh to re- 


prefent it, I preſume, that, at leaſt, for the pre- 


ſent, he has done vaſt injuſtice to the cauſe, by 
underrating the profit. During a year like the 
hft, or fuch as the current one unhappily pro- 
miĩſes to turn out, the expence of horſes? main- 
tenance cannot well be reckoned at leſs than 
tic the uſual rate. Thus, then, the ſaving, 
which would accrue, to each coalery, by the 
machine, inſtead of L. 260, would, at this mo- 
ment, amount to no leſs than L.620 a- year, 
that is, almoſt 4d. on each cart-load ; a ſum 

J 27 which 


CY 
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an 


/ 


i Wt 
which the generous owner, (as there is yet no 
Canal to diſtreſs him) could either put into his 
pocket, or-remit to the conſumers, whichever 
he thought fit, 


14 
£ 


Now, I would aſk our author (if he means 
we ſhould believe that his improvement is 
practicable) why, in the name of common 


ſenſe, has it never been adopted? What! is 


not there, in all Mid-Lothian, one man to be 
found, who will expend “ from L. 250 to L. 3000 
of capital, in order to get a certain return of 
L. 620 a. year, or even of L. 260? Will our 
* unlettered Coalmaſterꝰ himſelf, who has ſo 
meritoriouſly pointed out the, ſcheme, reject a 
profit of more than go per cent. in the one caſe, 
and more than 200 in the other, and, like his 
employers, continue in ſo fluggiſh an apathy ? 
And yet, in ſpeaking of Lanerkſhire, (where I 
ſhould almoſt ſuppoſe he had never been) he 
affects to wonder at the unequalled indolence, 
and unadyenturous ſpirit of its eaſtern coal- 
owners. After no leſs kindly, than ingeniouſly 
computing our land by the“ inch,“ our ſtone 
and wood by the 10 foot,“ and even our water 
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dy the © ſpoonful,” he ſtrenuouſly exhorts us 
to lay out about L. 1000, or L. 2000, in trying 
for coal (there being fo extremely little that is 
known already), and this merely with the pro/- 
pect of the Canal taking place; becauſe, in 
regard to a return, ſays he, ſhould the ſcheme . 


ever fucceed, the whole of your money will 
then not be loſt ®. 


— 


Bor, in arguing with men poffeſſing ſo difin- 


tereſted a ſpirit, let us quit altogether the for- 


did topic of emolument or advantage, and en- 
quire, on what principles of general benevolence 
they would decline an improvement fo widely 
beneficiat ? Since all views of intereſt preſent 
themſelves in vain, will local attachment, will 
motives of patriotiſm, have no greater influ- 
ence? Hare they already forgotten, that they 
are the © native coal-mafters” of the city of 


Edinburgh; that they are deeply connected 


« with its proſperity, and interefted in its hap- 


„ pineſs,“ and therefore bound, by every tie, 


to furniſh it with fuel at the cheapeſt poſſible 
rate ? 


PEI 


dee Obſervations pp. 39. 40. 46. 
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rate But I forbear to puſh this argument 


any further. I ſuppoſe the diſcerning reader 


will, without much ſeruple, agree with me 
in concluding, that an improvement not adopt- 
ed in circumſtances/ſo extraordinary, is, in plain 


Engliſh, no improvement at all; and that, in 


other places however adviſable or important, it 
is wholly unſuitable to the coaleries in queſtion. 
Duodcunque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


Tux fact is, that the winding - machine is 
uſed, with the greateſt ſucceſs, at Newcaſtle, 
and other Engliſh coaleries, where the pits. are 
from 80, to 130 fathoms deep : But, with ſuch 


as are. found within ſix miles of Edinburgh, a 


gin and horſes will probably raiſe the coals at 
far leſs expence. At Polton, for example, (a 


coalery which is managed with uncommon 
judgment) the coals are drawn, by contract, 42 
and 43 fathoms, ſo low as 24d. per ton; and, from 
50 fathom pits, they could be raiſed, for about 


3:d.:or 3d. As this, comparatively, is a mere 
trifle in the price, not above a five- and-twen- 


tieth, or a thirtieth part of the whole coſt up- 
on the hill, it is pretty clear, that other means 


Q 2 than 
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than theſe muſt be deviſed, before it be practi- 
cable to reduce it effectually in the market. 


War, then, it may be aſked, is ſuch a ſcheme 


as the above ſeriouſly held forth, as an import- 


ant improvement, by a coalmaſter like our Ob- 
ſerver, who is far from being deficient in pro- 
feſſional intelligence? Probably, for the ſame 
reaſon that his whole pamphlet was written: 
While it would puzzle the impartial, he 
thought, it might conſole the deſponding; and 
it would be ſure to 4ſfoniſb, and, perhaps, go 


down with the ignorant, 


Tux Srcond great amendment he propoſes 
is on the mode of tranſportation to the market. 


In no part of Great Britain, we are informed, 
is this department of the buſineſs “ carried on 
4 in ſo flovenly a manner, as in the neighbour. 
* hood of Edinburgh; as every one, who views 
the ftarved condition of the coal-horſes and 
- 66 drivers, muſt be convinced of. In common 
* times, their daily hire is at moſt 38., out of 


« which they muſt pay the tolls, and for which 


they drive one cart of 12 cwt. to Edinburgh, 


1 at 
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ec at the diſtance of fix miles. Let them go to 
“ Glaſgow, and they will ſee double the weight 
© carried double the diſtance, by one horſe, a 
< little higher-priced perhaps, and ſomewhat 
better fed, but in no proportion to doing 
« four times the work. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a 
&« coal-maſter in the vicinity of Edinburgh ſhall 
take this department into his own hands; if 


he will enquire in the neighbourhood of 


« Glaſgow, he will find, that nothing is more 
„common, than for a ſingle horſe to draw 25 
* cwt., three times a- day, from coaleries four 
« miles diſtance. It will furely be eaſier to do 
« ſo twice a- day, at fix miles diſtance from E- 
« dinburgh ; becauſe the road is, in general, 


© leveller, and there will only be twice filling 


„and emptying ; an operation which con- 
« ſumes a great deal of time, in place of 
three times. Forty thouſand carts per an- 


num correſpond to ſomething leſs than 800 


* carts a- weck. By the above computation, a 
* horſe ſhould carry 24 carts per week to E- 


* dinburgh; ſuppoſe, however, only 20. It 
4 will, in that caſe, require 40 horſes, and 20 
men, to do the whole buſineſs, Suppoſe theſe, 
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« with tear and wear of horſes, carts, &c., 
and to make up for accidents and idle days, 
« ſtated at L. 60 per annum each, the amount 
will then be L. 2400 per annum. But 40,000 
1 carts, at the preſent price of 3s. 6d. paid to 
« carters, is L. 7000 per annum, and, at the 
common price of 28. 6d., is L. 5000, deduct- 
« jng a trifle for the toll; which creates a ſa- 
ving, at once, very near equal to the full 
« value of the coals themſelves, in the invalu- 
«* able coal - diſtrict of the county of Lanerk; 
„and a ſaving in the carriage of the whole 
quantity, very little inferior to that by the 
*© propoſed Canal *.“ 


Br this ſtatement, then, it would appear, 
that 40, ooo cart- loads, conveyed at the rate 
of L. 2400, give pretty nearly 18. 22d. for 
each : And I will candidly acknowledge, and 
agree with the Obſerver in opinion, that, to 
the conſumers, or at leaſt to the coal · maſters 
of Mid-Lothian, it would be © a great conſo- 
© Jation to know, that, by a land- carriage of 
fix miles, they can tranſport their coals to 
| * Ty 82 « market, 
* Sec Obſervations pp. 24— 26. 8 + Accurately 18. 23d. 
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market, at a leſs price than the freight duty 


„alone of this boaſted Draweanſir Canal a- 
& mounts to.” Inſtead, therefore, of the 
e ftarved condition of the preſent coal-horſes 
© and coal-drivers,” would it not be a pleaſing 
fight, to ſee the fleek and ſtately ſteeds, and the 
well-conditioned carters of * the Hopes, the 
+ Wauchopes, and the Clerks,” covering the 
ſtreets of the metropolis? Should the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh, curious to learn why a 
ſcheme, ſo intereſting to themſelyes, and ſo lu- 
crative to their dear friends the coalmaſters, 
has never been put in practice, perchance aſk 
the queſtion, our author has a ſufficient anſwer, 
on the part of the latter, already prepared for 


them. When a moderate profit,” ſays he, Gen- 


tlemen, “is made, there is little temptation or 


« neceſlity** for efforts of this kind; but that 


« does not make their ſucceſs the leſs certain, 
e when occaſion requires them to be called 
« forth &.. Which reply, for the uſe of the vul- 
gar being dilated a little, and thus diveſted of 
that diſcreet and cautious reſerve in which it is 
enveloped, is neither more nor leſs than this: 


- * Obſervations p. 26. 
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D'xax friends of Edinburgh, in whoſe hap- 


pineſs and proſperity we are ſo anxiouſly in- 
tereſted! while our preſent monopoly continues 
undiſturbed, you ſhall pay very handſomely 
for your coals ; But, ſhould a competition ariſe, 
and you think ſeriouſly of leaving us for this 
& Praweanſir Navigation,“ rather than loſe 
your buſineſs, we wiſh, as a piece of friendſhip, 
to convince you, that we can deter our rivals, 
by lowering our price. At the ſame time, (as 
is ſoon after added) we think it fair to give you 
notice, that the Canal, thus confidently threat- 
ened, will never take place. From the formi- 
dable attack that a weſtern friend has been 


careful to make upon it; from a moſt fortunate 


diſcovery of our © dormant advantages,“ for 
which we are indebted ſolely to his diligence; 
and, above all, from this diſintereſted notice we 
have given the ſubſcribers of their danger, thoſe 
gentlemen will indeed “ act very differently 
from their common principles, if they ven- 
„ture their money, when they know it is in 
« the power of any ſet of men to ruin their 
„ ſcheme at once, and whoſe intereſt it is im- 
% mediately to do it &.“ UN- 
2 gce Obſervations p. 27. 
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UxwiILII No as I am to diſturb a conference 
ſo affectionate, between the city of Edinburgh 
and its “ native coalmaſters, I muſt yet be 


ſuffered to make a few remarks on the above 
notable improvement. 


In the Firſt place, the carriage of coals, in the 
neighbourhood of Glaſgow, is performed very 


little, if at all cheaper, than at Edinburgh. A 


waggon-load of 24 cwt., at the former place, 
coſts 118., that is, nearly gs. at the pit, and 28. 
more for tranſportation; which, as the average 
diſtance to the different coaleries is about three 
miles, correſponds to 28. for a cart-load of 12 
cwt., brought double the length of way to Edin- 
burgh. This, no doubt, ſtill leaves a differ- 


ence, againſt the rate in the eaſt, of 6d. per 


cart- load; but it is ſufficiently accounted for, 
by the ſuperiority of the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glaſgow, and ather local circum- 


ſtances *. | 
R IN 


— 


* Our “ unlettered Coalmaſter,” in the quotation we have 


aboye made from him, has, with his uſual ingenuity, conſider- 


ably 
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In the Second place, I muſt obſerve, that it 
is utterly impoſſible for a horſe and cart, 
catrying 24 cwt. of coals, to go twice a-day, 
from the diftance of fix miles from Edin- 


burgh, or even, as the Obſerver ſuppoles,- 
to tranſport 20 cart-loads of the preſent ſize 


per week. To perform the two journeys back- 
ward and forward would take ten hours. To 
load at the hill, and fell in town, would re- 


quire, 


ably exaggerated the alacrity and proweſs of the Glaſgow 
waggons, and weggon-horſes. The truth is, they do not 
commonly go * three times a-day to coaleries four miles dis 
« ſtant.” Waggons carrying 24 cwt. will go three times a 
day to Mr Gray's pits, or to the Green, which, I preſume, 


are the coalerics alluded to: But the Green, I believe, is 


only 2 miles 890 yards, and Mr Gray's neareſt pit only 2 
miles 5co yards from the city, that is, from the eaſt end of 
the Gallowgate. In the winter they are enabled to do this, 
by being filled over night, ot in the morning before day- 


break; and alſo by travelling a confiderable while in the dark. 


But, indeed, a fingle-horſe cart will go tqvice a-dzy to Barach- 
ny, which is about five miles off, and, to Mr M*Nair's coal- 
ery, twice the one day, and three times the other. The 


common opinion in Glaſgow is, chat the greater profit is 


made by the waggons; but many judicious carters think de- 
cidedly otherwiſe, and therefore prefer the ſingle· horſe cart. 


* 


11 
quite, at leaſt, three more; and only one hour 
intermediate being allowed to feed and reſt, 
the whole work muſt conſume, in the moſt 


moderate view, fourteen or fifteen hours in 
the four-· and- twenty. | 

Wexz horſes found of ſufficient ſtrength for 
this undertaking, it might certainly be accom- 
pliſhed in the ſummer-ſeaſon. But, in the win- 
ter, the days are ſhort, and the roads are ſome- 
times impaſſable : Beſides, as it is a well-known 
fact, that the preſent carters, at that period, are 
forced to wait frequently 24 hours at the pits, 
before they can obtain a loading, ſo their well- 


fed ſucceſſors muſt neceſſarily be ſubjected to a 
ſimilar delay; and © what (as our Coalmaſter 


« ſays) becomes of Edinburgh then,“ when, 
from ſuch impediments, four cart-loads per 


week might not poſſibly be delivered, inftead of 


twenty? Would not its wretched inhabitants, 
with“ froſt · bitten toes, and undreſſed dinners,” 
anxiouſly ſeek back the former carters, faithful, 
though much deſpiſed as they are? And, du- 
ring an inclement ſeaſon, when the article was 

R 2 raiſed 
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raiſed to perhaps 308. per cart- load, would 
not they ** caſt a wiſhful, and famiſhed look”? 
fo the weſt, from whence they could be wk 
plied a at a ſixth part of the expence 4 


In the Third place, the truth is, that he who 
attentively inquires, as I have been induced to 
do, into this department, will find, that it 
would not be eaſy, and perhaps not practi- 
cable, to undertake it at a rate much more 
moderate than the preſent. 'Two-and-fixpence 
in former years, and 3s. 6d. in the preſent, are 
demands not extravagant, for carrying 12 cwt. 
ſix miles; eſpecially in a ſituation, where the 
carters, on an average, are unable to go more 
than nine journeys per week in the ſummer, 
and four only in the winter. It is ſurely much 
cheaper than 38. a ton, and almoſt 28. a cart- 
load, the price now currently paid for bring- 
ing Newcaſtle'coals from Leith to Edinburgh; 
and it pretty nearly correſponds to 8d. per ton 
per mile, which is a calculation uſually made 
for goods, by perſons the moſt converſant with 
the operations of land- carriage. 


CTY 


> 
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1 PERFECTLY well know, that ſome Edin- 
burgh carters, ſlovenly and ſtarved as they are 
ſuppoſed to be, do go the length of carrying 
16 cwt.; but 12 has generally been acknow- 
ledged to be a more profitable medium. On 
the experience, alſo, of private individuals, who 
have completely made the trial, it is pretty cer- 
tain, that horſes of a ſize and price capable of 
going two journeys a-day with 24 cwt., and on 
ſuch ground as the country within fix miles of 
Edinburgh, could not produce a return by 
any means to compenſate for the expence of 
maintaining them“; and rail-roads (of all the 
moſt perfect ſpecies of land- carriage) are, on 

ſuch ground, entirely out of the queſtion. 
Wen 


__——— {ww we. 


* The expence of ſubſiſting the great Glaſgow waggon- 
horſe is very conſiderable, and muſt, in a year ſuch as the 
preſent, have ſenſibly reduced the profits of the owner. 
Such an nicht generally requires 25 pecks of oats a-day, a 

ſtone of hay per night, or three ſtones in two nights ; which 
quantity he will eat up between the time of his coming in 
at night, and five o'clock next morning. His price amounts 


to about L. 30; and he will laſt no longer, at this ſort of 


work, than from three to five years. Even ſo high as L. 48 
has lately been given for ſuch a horſe. | 
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Wx there the ſhadow of temptation to 


adopt the above mentioned plan, the reſource 
of a Coal-yard would obviouſly be neceſſary, 
for the ſake of expeditiouſly depoſiting the 
loads. Now this, as our Obſerver, at leaſt, 
knows, muſt be in the moſt valuable grounds 
„ adjoining. to the New Town,” where the 
price is ** 108. 6d. per ſquare yard; and it will 
* not appear an unreaſonable calculation to ſay, 
* that it will require one-and-a- half acres of 
1 ground for that purpoſe; the purchaſe money 
*© of which, at the above price, will be a trifle 
« below. L. Soo * It is true, L., 5000, if 
divided among a ſet of men, like the coal- 
maſters of Edinburgh, remarkable for their 
wealth, no leſs than their ſpirit of adventure, 
might not ſignify much; but he will at all 
events allow me, as to conveyance to the place 
of conſumption, that it could not be highly 
rated at 18. per cart- load; becauſe we have 
the very be/t authority for believing, that, 
< every thing conſidered, at the average di- 
* ſtance of Edinburgh and the ſuburbs, it may 
* fairly be taken at that ſum .“ Thus, by 

| the 
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the new improvement, the expence of carriage 


for 12 cwt. being, as we have ſaid, 1s. 23d., 
if 1s. be added for tranſportation from the 
coal-yard, and 3d. more, as a trifle for the 
„toll,“ (an item which the Obſerver ſeems no- 
thing averſe to overlook); the whole will a- | 
mount to 28. 54d., that is, within d. per cart- 
load of the price uſually charged by that mi- 
ſerable, ſtarved, and flovenly race of men, 
whoſe unprofitable labours it is intended to 
ſuperſede. | 
As ſoon, however, as the coalmaſters in the 
happy diſtrict within fix miles of the city, ſhall 
perform the conveyance, from the pit to the 
dwellings of the inhabitants, at 1s. 22d. for 12 
cwt., that is, each making a ſaving to his cuſ< 
tomers, or elſe a profit to himſelf, of L. 2600 a- 
year, over and above that of the preſent car- 
ters (which is neceſſary by the author's hypo- 
theſis); in ſuch a caſe, I agree to abandon my 
entire. argument : Nay, I will cheerfully ſub- 
ſcribe to his favourite poſition, that Inland Na- 
vigation for fix, and even twelve miles, muſt en- 
| hance, 
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hance, inſtead of reducing the price of a com- 


modity: And I will even admit, that it is bet- 


ter for Edinburgh to continue to pay, to its 
native coalmaſters,” eight, fifteen, nay twenty 
ſhillings a cart-load, than moſt unpatriotically 


at five, to encourage its importation by © Draw- 


canſir Canals, and from a rival quarter of the 


kingdom. * 


Sucn, then, are the dormant advantages,” 
by which the coal- owners of Mid-Lothian are 
enabled, whenever they pleaſe, to enrich them- 


ſelves; and utterly ruin the projected naviga- 


tion. There are, beſides, as the author informs 


us, many others,” that might be mentioned; 


but he diſcreetly conceals them from the cu- 
rious reader. According to the vulgar ſay- 


ing, it will ſometimes happen, that * great 


wits jump z'- and, on that principle, he may 
be of opinion, with a celebrated hiſtorian, Om- 
ne ignotum pro magnifico efſe (here employ the 
Schoolmaſter): But we will uſe the freedom, 
on this occaſion, concerning his ** dormant ad- 


vantages, of diſregarding. the influence of fo 


general 


a 


7 1 
general a propenſity, and judge of their un- 


common value, from the preſent ipecimen. In 
regard to the two improvements, which he has 
thought fit to exhibit to the view, we have 
fully ſhown, in examining this his SzconD 
Propoſition, that the one; | viz. the winding- 
machine, is inapplicable to the coaleries within 
ſix miles of the capital; and that the attempt- 
ing heavier cart-loads, inſtead of a ſaving of 
expence, would prove ruinous to the underta- 
kers, and, in the end, leave the conſumer no 
better off than before. | 

WnꝝXN we firſt heard of the prodigious faci- 
lity, with which the coalmaſters of Edinburgh 
could © ruin at once“ the Lanerkſhire Canal, 
I own did expect, from a perſon like our Ob- 
ſerver, ſomething, at leaſt; of a more feaſible 
ſyſtem, and more efficient expedients. But, 
from his want of ſuccels, thoſe gentlemen will 
find no great ground to augur well of their 
cauſe. They will pretty clearly perceive, how 
little they have to expect from others leſs in- 
genious; leſs acquainted with the principles, 
5 = x and 
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and leſs fkilful in the practice, of an excluſive 
monopoly. 10 . 'y 
8 ; 

- | Tavs, we have examined, with ſufficient mi- 
nuteneſs, what may be regarded as our author's 
two main propoſitions. It will now be pro- 
per to offer a few remarks on the miſcellane- 
- ous matter that occurs, from page 34, to the 
cloſe of the pamphlet. The principal doctrine 
he means to inculcate ſeems ſhortly to be this; 
that Inland Navigation, how important ſoever 
as a public object, can never be ſupported by 
the conveyance of Coals to either Edinburgh 
or Glaſgow ; and if, at all events, a Canal be- 
tween the two cities muſt be cut, that the 
North line will anſwer juſt as well as another ; 
or, in ſhort, any line, that ſhall only avoid fo 
formidable a region, as the rich and unwork- 
ed diſtricts. of Lanerkſhire. That is, in other 
words, only keep up the price of Coals, both in 
the eaſt and weſt, (which the adoption of the 
North line would moſt effectually accompliſh) 
and no fault whatſoever ſhall be found with 
. your ſpeculations. 
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Dirrraixd as I do from him, toto clo, on 
ſo important a queſtion, I muſt be permitted to 
ſay, that, although in the diſcuſſion he has in- 
dulged in his uſual flippancy, he has not, by 


any means, diſplayed his uſual addreſs. This, 
therefore, if there be any difference, is the 
weakeſt part of his book. Sarcaſtic ſallies, he 
will ſoon diſcover, with thoſe who enquire after 


truth, will not paſs for information; nor will 
the public ſhut its eyes to the advantages at- 


tendant on a great national deſign, becauſe it 


happens to be decried in a few deſultory re- 
marks. 


In the foregoing part of his Obſervation, we 
have ſeen, that ſome attempts are made towards 
regularity of argument ; and of theſe the impar- 
tial reader, 1 truſt, is now enabled to appre- 
ciate the force. What follows is nothing more 
than a continued tiſſue of -petulance and miſ- 
repreſentation, which, for the moſt part, I re- 
gard as neither demanding, nor deſerving a re- 
ply. Not content with miſrepreſenting what- 


| Toever by any method was capable of being 


82 miſre- 
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miſrepreſented in my arguments, he has, in one 
inſtance, gone the length of fal/ifying, and, in 
ſome ſort, inventing a paſſage, for the purpoſe 
of quotation, and then very facetiouſly laughing 
at what he himſelf had ſo ingeniouſly quoted. 
As theſe charges, and particularly the laſt, 
are ſomewhat ſerious, I conſider it as incum- 
bent on me to ſubſtantiate them by examples, 
before I proceed to the very little notice 1 
mean to take of the reſt of the pamphlet, 


FixsT, as to miſrepreſentation,—In compa- 
ring the expence of the Northern, and Batten- 
Moſs lines for the Canal, as the articles were 
taken from Mr Rennie's calculations, l thought 
I had ſtated them with a fairneſs which it 


would not be ealy to deny, and a preciſion at 


leaſt as difficult to miſinterpret. I, indeed, op- 


poſed the larger ſize, in the one caſe, to the 
ſmaller ſize in the other, with the intent that 
each ſhould be taken in its moſt perfect ſtate : 
Nevertheleſs, I am willing, ſince it will grati- 
fy the Obſerver, that both Canals ſhall be ſup- 
poſed of the latter dimenſions. Mr Rennie, 

who 
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who has done every juſtice to the compariſon, 
frankly confeſſes the greater expence of the 
North liue, by no leſs than L. 50, ooo, inclu- 
ding the branch to Gairon-gill ; but, ſhould 
that be omitted, by L. 10,519, and this inde- 
pendent of the price of the ground to be pur- 
chaſed *“; to which, if we add (as I formerly 
did) the Aifference only of L. 20,000 for ſo ma- 
terial an article, there a remain a balance, 
even on the ſmall ſcale of Canal, of L. 70,000 
in the one caſe, and of L. 30,519 in the other, 
in fayour of the track by Batten-Moſs. Such 
is Mr Rennie's notion of the great difference 
of the expence of theſe two lines. 


Tux method by which the Obſerver garbles 
and perverts the above ſtatement, diſplays his 
true genius. Inſtead of ſtating the full ex- 
pence of the North line, * Mr Rennie has 
fairly done, when he puts it at L. 315,013: 6: 9, 
the Obſerver finds out, Firſt, That the two 
branches to Gairon-gill are perfectly uſe- 
6 2048 3” although Mr Rennie had placed one 
1 . of 


See Mr Rennie's Second Report p. 14. 
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of the chief merits of the North line on com- 
muniecating, by one or other of them, with the 
- Lanerkſhire coal. country “: And they are de- 
clared to be uſeleſs, for this notable, and moſt 
concluſive reaſon, that ./ coal, in ſufficient 
quantity, be found on the track of the North 
6 line itſelf f,“ it then, without doubt, muſt be 
the cafe * Thus, he ſpeedily rids himſelf of the 
troubleſome load of L. 65,107 : 16: 9, which 
meconveniently oppreſſed it. Secondly, As to 
the Batten-Moſs line, he confidently aſſures us, 
; that the two branches in queſtion are © necef- 
* fary to its very exiſtence * whereas, the 
? flighteſt inſpection of Mr Rennie's eftimates 
and reaſonings is ſufficient to ſhew, that the 
eaſtmoſt only, by Chapel, can be conſidered in 
that point of view, and that, in fact, that 
branch would wholly ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of adopting the other by Carfin. By this ex- 
pedient, an extraordinary burden of L. 16,8 5 
168. 9d. is laid upon the Batten-Moſs line; or, 


in other words, he creates a difference of no 
IN" | leſs 
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* See Mr Rennie's Second Report pp. 13. and 14. 
+ Obſervations pp. 52. 53. 
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leſs than L. 33,711: 13: 6 in favour of the 


rival track. Thirdly, In regard to the expenoe 


of the land to be purchaſed, amounting to a 


difference, on the very loweſt computation, of 


L. 20, ooo, it is a trifling item, very convenient 


to be overlooked altogether! Who is there, 


then, that will not admire our unlettered“ 
author's ingenuity, in thus producing à ba- 
lance, in favour of the North line, of L. 13, 60 
Sterling, as he does by his ſtatement ? 


Tux fact is, on a fair compariſon of tae two 
tracks, even with the ſmall-fized Canal, the ro- 
ſalt is far /e/s tayourable fox that by Batten-Moſa, 
than I myſelf had ſtated it to be: For J entire- 


ly concur in the hint given the Obſerver, that 


the Monkland Canal would, for every reaſon, 
be its moſt proper point of termination. Since, 
according to him, there are here the moſt exten- 
ſive fields of coal, fit for the ſupply of the eaſt 
„for many hundred years,“ let the produce 
of theſe valuable mines, as well as that of the 
eaſtern Canal-diſtris, (which, I venture to 
think, are ten times more valuable and exten- 


Ave) be poured into the market of Edinburgh: 


And, 
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And, certainly, no ſcheme that could be devi- 
ſed would be ſo effectual, for rendering a con- 
petition moſt truly complete. Fas eft ab hoſte 


doceri. This is a uſe of his arguments, which, 


I am very willing to believe, he had no inten- 
tion ſhould be made. | d 09 


To keep in view the level line, from near 
Carfip, by Blackyards and Garranton, is both 
proper and neceſſary ; and whoever . ſuggeſt- 
«ed it to Mr Rennie,” (if, indeed, it did 
not naturally occur to that intelligent gentle- 


man himſelf) inſtead of the animadverſions of 
the Obſerver, is rather entitled to the thanks 


of the public. It conſtitutes an eaſy, and 
moſt, praQticable reſource, ſhould the proprie- 
tors of the Monkland Canal, miſconceiving 
their true intereſt, throw any needleſs obſtacles 
in the way of a deſign, of all others the beft 


calculated to increaſe'their tonnage, and add 


to the importance of their Navigation. At 


the ſame time, I am ready to acknowledge, 


that this line of direction has one incurable 
defect, for which no public objects are able to 
compenſate : It would neither convey the coal 
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of Fullarton to the market, nor the iron of the 
Chdetfurnaces to the eaſtern or weſtern ſea! 
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Tu ſtatement of the expence, in the event 
of a junction with the Monkland n GE 
be pretty nearly as follows: 

Coſt of the Batten - Moſs line, from Leith, to 
the 11th mile-ftone on the Monkland Ca- 
nal, Eng 1 to Mr Rennie” s eſtimates, 


| nearly j 1. 188,06 

: Level branch, Pe 0 Cha- 

f pel, to Gairon-gill; which, by paſ. 

W ſing cloſe to the Newtown of Wi- 

4 ſhaw, would not only render tbe 

I other branch by Carfin unneceſſary, 

g but, at the ſame time, include thjge 

i great coal · diſtricts pointed out by 

& Meſſrs Buſbys to the eaſtward; . 9,346 

11 What additional tonnage the Monk. 

It land proprietors might charge, o 5 

e, What ſum of money they ths - 80 

le for liberty to join their navigation, 

2 RS SE | 3 8 | 
al cCeutry forward"! . 167,346 - | 
of | T 
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Brought over IL. 167, 346 
it is ĩmpoſſible to aſcertain, but ſay. 18, 000 
Becauſe, it is evident, were much 

more to be demanded, the ſubſcri- 
bers would find it better to execute 
the level reach by Blackyards ane 


Garranton. 


nnn 
Total cat of the Patten- Mob line, L. 182,340 
ec ae 
8 of t the Northern line, from Leith, to 
_ Glaſgow, according to the fame eftimates, 
uppoſing the n . ta be adapt - 
ions . 246,900 
Level weak from og r Wal 
ron- gill, (gmitting entirely, in o- 
der to render the calculation as fa -- 34d 
2 vourable; as poſſihle for this line, the 
eaſtern. branch by Cleland, Allan- 
ton, and Ghapel, and, eonſequently, : 
loſing all the moſt untouched ca- 018! 


| fields, which lie in that quarter, 9 | 
above mentioned) ant ph P; rds | 
. on | | 


| Totalcaſt of the Northern Uns, L. 263,461 


55 


61 
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 F6talicoft of the Northern line, L. 263, 461 


Ditto 1 that " Wit W 182,346 


Aid vines in favour of | 
2 ay W L.. 81,115 
— 

But, let it be obſetved, that this is entirely ex- 
clufive of the difference of the price of land to 
be purchaſed ; which, as the whole country 
between GCarfin- and Glaſgow would by the 


above plan be avoided, muſt, at leaſt, be 


L. 27,000; thus making, in all, the difference 
in favour of the Batten · Moſs line no leſs than 
L. 168, 11 3. 


cn Second example I ſhall adduce of our 
author's talent for miſrepreſentation, is the ab- 
ſurd attempt he has made to reduce the value 
of the Faſk ine Coal, at the pit's mouth, to 
28. 6d, per ton; 'Percciving that ſuch was the 


ſelling- price held forth in my pamphlet, he 


ſeems to have thought it neceſſary, for the cre- 
dit of his own, that an inftance ſhould be 
brought forward of a cheapneſs no leſs extra- 


12 ordinary; 
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ordinary; and, I own, for the purpoſe of aſto- 


niſhing the reader, that the coal at Faſkine is 


certainly juſt as fit a ſubject, as any other coal 
in the kingdom. In the Firſt place, after ſuffi · 
ciently exulting over my inadvertency, in un- 
der- rating the tonnage and freight on the 
Monkland Canal, he proceeds, in ſome degree, 
to commit the ſame error himſelf x. In the 
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The freight, trackage, and tonnage of a ton of coals, 
along the Monkland navigation, are not accurately ſtated at 
18. 11. But, had our inquiſitive Obſerver “ been at 
the trouble to take a ride to Glaſgow, taking the Monk · 
4 land Canal in his way, he would have been * told” exact- 
ly the amount *. each. In my caſe, [ thought, trivial errors 
were Seübabl and, relying on the reader's candour, I 
therefore humbly apologized for them, in my Prefatory Ad- 
vertiſement. They were, indeed, to be expected in a haſty 


pamphlet, drawn up for publication by a certain day, and 


which had poſt little, more than a fortnight's labour. But, to 


a perſon like the Obſerver, what ſhall be ſaid, who boldly 


lays claim to the praiſe of accuracy ? who i is too ſcrupulous 


to take any thing upon report, and truſts, it ſeems, wry 
to the evidence of bis own eyes and ears ? 


1142 ta bon 
. 57. 


7 1 
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Second place, becauſe I had reckoned 18. 4d. 
as. the expence of conveying a ton of coals 


to the banks of the Canal, in a diſtrict of at 


leaſt eight miles in length, he without ſcruple 
calculates, at a ſimilar rate, the labour of con- 
veying it about as many yards */ And, in 
the Third place, in order that ſo © remarkable 


e an item” as the profit to the proprietor might 


not ** eſcape attention,” he very gravely: de- 
duQs it from ſo accurate arfeſtimate. No doubt, 
to the owners of the Monkland navigation 
(who perfectly well know that the working on- 
ly, and bringing their coals to the ſurface, coſts 
3s. 4d. per ton), it muſt be ſomewhat amuſing, 


to perceive the entire expence thus ingeniouſ- 


j u 
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At Faſkine, the engine which draw up the coals from 
the bottom of the pit, is ftusted on. the very bank of the 
Canal. Too men, therefore, have only to take the butch 
from the rope, and, running it about 6x or cight yards upon 
a ſort of platform made for the purpoſe, they diſcharge the 
contents directly into the Canal-boat. And this is the pro- 
ceſs, rake): wing a flated at 
ON TR IE” Fr nn . 1221 
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Iy reduced to 28. 6d: : And, fince ſuch is the 
avcuracy, with which they ſee the Obſerver 
calculating and reaſoning on topics with which 
they are converſant, the reliance muſt be ex- 
traordinary indeed, that they will place upon 
bim on others, in regard to which they might 


have conſulted his pamphlet! 


Ir would, however, be doing him injuſtics 
to omit, that (at p. 39.) he ſeems laudably 
aſhamed of  confouriding what he calls the 
nent expence at the pit mouth” at Faſkine, 


with what 1 have ftated to be the well-known 
_ felling-price, in the eaſtern Canal. diſtricts; 


and, accordingly, he attempts ati awkward a- 
pology. But, it would have been to pay no very 
flattering compliment to the perſpicacity of 
my readers, had I thought it-needful to ac- 
gusim them, that, in the publie lng price | 
of any commodity, tlie profit of tlie Proprietor 


is Land included. zo 
VT Soar? M6 122 


" {18 


; - Tm Third —_— of miſrepreſentation 
which I ſhall mention, is the remarks. of the 
author 
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author on what I aſſerted, at page 72, and do 
ſtill aſſert, to be a © very curious and decilive 
fat,” in order to demonſtrate the ſuperior 
cheapneſs, at the pit, of the eaſtern, when com- 
pared with the weſtern coals of Lanerk- 
ſhire, It was ſimply this; that a cart-load 
of the former, after being conveyed no leſs 
than 15 miles, by land, to the city of Glaſgow, 
could be afforded at as low a rate, as a cart» 
load of the latter, conyeyed about 12 miles on 
the Monkland navigation. Now, I preſume, 
no man will doubt, that ſuch a phenomenon 
could have proceeded from any other than one 
cauſe, viz, the very ſtriking difference in the 
original price of the commodity: Becauſe it is 
evident, that, allowing three miles to go off, 
in the former caſe, for the tranſportation from 
Port- Dundas to Glaſgow, in the latter; the 
actual expenee of the 12 miles of land car- 
riage, on the experience of every exiſting na- 
vigation, muſt, at leaſt, be three, and is often 
found to be four times more confiderable, than 
that of a like diſtance by water. The com- 
mentary 
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mentary of our Coalmaſter on the We Land 
ment is verbatim as follows. 8 | 6 Nef 


-_ 
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- © T cANNor leave this part of the ſubject, 
64 without taking ſome notice of the curious 
tu and decifive fact,“ with which it is con- 
eluded, page 72., and which, certainly, is the 
4 moſt curious argument that could well have 


been thought of, in a Treatiſe written for 
«© the expreſs purpoſe of putting beyond all 
«doubt the: ſuperiority of water, over land- 
« carriage. The fact alluded to is, That the 


c proprietor of Cleland-coalery can bring a 


« cart of coals, 15 miles by land, cheaper than 
« the proprietor of the Monkland can do it, 


« 12 miles by water *. This, without doubt, 


is a moſt rare piece of criticiſm ! under the 
diſguiſe of which it would be difficult to diſ- 
cover the ſmalleſt reſemblance to my propofi- 
Reader, if you ean decide whether 


tion. 


its puerility or its petulance is moſt remarkable, 
J own you will accompliſh what far exceeds 
my ability. 5 „ ahi nile 10-38: 
5 4 Cox. 


e 


NW 
_ Concerning ſuch examples, moſt impartial 


men will now be ready to exclaim (and I fin- 
cerely unite with them in the feeling), Obe! 


jam ſatis eſt! as it were a waſte of time, al- 


though a eaſy taſk, to produce paſſages enow, 
where the ſame propenſity to perverſion, and 
the ſame diſregard to candour, are ineffec- 
tually diſplayed in our Obſerver's book. I ſhall 
content myſelf with referring the curious to 
Pp. 16. 22. 34. 41. 48. 56. &c. &c.; of the 
peruſal of which if they are not fick, I will 
venture to ſay, that they ſhall, at leaſt, be ſa- 
tisfied concerning the point in queſtion. 


Nxxr as to falſification. It had been aſſert. 
ed, at p. 64. of my book, that in phyſics, as 
well as in morals, it uſed to be an axiom, 
« that the nearer an object, other things being 
6e equal, the greater was of courſe the facility 
© of attainment;”* and I thence proceeded to 
infer, that, in comparing deep with ſhallow- 
lying coals, it was probable the latter, on ſuch 
obvious ground, had ſome conſiderable advan- 
tages. This, we ſhould have thought, was a 

U | propoſition 
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propoſition ſo clear, that the meaning and ten- 
dency were not eaſily to be perverted: But 
what perverſion cannot do, a ready fancy is 
able to accompliſh ; and fabrication, we ſhall 
ſee, accompanied with aſſurance to a certain 


| extent, is fairly worth a thouſand arguments, 
«* As the author (ſays our Obſerver) is fond of 
« axioms, and ſelf-evident propoſitions, though 
J cannot agree with him in what he calls an 
** old-faſhioned one, that the merit of mora- 
ee lity depends on the facility of its attainment,”” 


IJ ſhall venture a corollary ; That it is im- ; 
«« poſſible any Canal of four feet deep can F 
* ever contend with a land-carriage properly 1 
“conducted, and which does not exceed ſix 5 
6e miles &.“ 1 
| T6 
= Now, I would only aſk him, How a corollary 0 

| | | about Canal-making comes to flow from what 
_ "mY he calls the merit of morality, and the facili- h 
| | « ty of its attainment (for in my pamphlet there ag 
{ : are no ſuch expreſſions to be found)?” Does * 
| | | he think that it can allow for deliberate falſifi- 5 
5 2 22 cation, wi 


* Obſervations p. 35. 
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cation, that he envelopes it in nonſenſe, and con- 
founds it with a dull, and unmeaning abſurdity? 
The loweſt bookmaker perfectly knows (al- 
though a Coalmaſter, or a Merchant may not 
know) the terms-on which he can quote from 
the writings of another, without any imputa- 
tion of his candour, or any impeachment of his 
veracity. When the meaning only of a paſſage 
is underſtood to be given, but in the words of 
the quoter, there is a poſſibility of miſconcep- 
tion, and a latitude therefore is allowable foi 
error: But when the well-known mark of in- 
verted commas is adopted, he thereby pledges 
himſelf to have copied the ip/iſima verba, the 
identical expreffions of the book, and fairly 
and honeſtly to have exhibited them to the 
reader. If it be really in ignorance that the 
Obſerver has tranſgreſſed ſo univerſal and 
equitable a law, he may be uſefully reminded, 
how very fooliſh, as well as dangerous it is, 
with his pen in his hand, to venture, ultra cre- 
pidam, or, in plainer language, ww beyond the 
« precinQs of the Counting-houſe.” If other- 
wiſe, I ſhall ſubmit, to his friends, what degree 
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of turpitude muſt attach to the man, Who 


tranſcribes, as a quotation, what has no exi/t- 


ence, and adyances nonſenſe of his own as an- 
other's poſitive aſſertions? Theſe he very poſ- 
fibly may think harſh expreſſions. Should 
they ſound unpleafing to his unlettered”” 
ear, I-can only tell him, in the words of the 
poet, (and his friend the Schoolmaſter may aſlift 


in the explanation) 


—ideat qui fiet : 


Si mibi pergit, guæ volt dicere, ea, que non volt, 
; audiet. | x 


The above quotation, I can aſſure him, covers 
alſo an advice, which it will be well worth 
his while to get faithfully tranſlated: And 


if he ſhall thankfully receive, and as pru- 


dently follow it, benefits far greater, than he 


perhaps may imagine, will redound to him 


hereafter, ſhould he again raſhly commit him- 
ſelf to the perils of authorſhip, whether in the 
preſent, or any future controverſy. 


 Havine now pretty fully examined the Ob- 
ſerver's 


m_— 
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ſerver's performance, it is impoſſible to take 
leave of it without remarking, how very flen- 
der his fund of information ſeems to be, when 


compared with the | peculiar ſelf-ſufficiency 
with which his ſtrictures are made, and the 


conſummate confidence with which his opi- 
nions are delivered. Of Canals in general he 
appears to know little, and till leſs concerning 
the hiſtory of the intended navigation. His 
coal-knowledge, alſo, is apparently of a very 
limited and local fort, ſcarcely extending be- 
'yond his native diſtricts in the weſt, and to 
thoſe of Edinburgh only through the ſcanty, 
but partial information of his employers. Yet 
this is the man, who pretends authoritatively to 
direct us in our inquiries in the eaſt, and our 


excurſions to the weſt ; unleſs we will be con- 
tent with ſuch a portion of it, as is contained 


in that moſt notable repoſitory of authentic in- 


formation, his own pamphlet! 


Or ſo ſtriking an union of conceit and igno- 
rance, whoſoever has examined the perform- 
ance in queſtion will not fail to obſerve an a- 


bundant 


T# 
N. 


. 
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bundant diſplay. In proof of his unacquaintance 
with inland navigation, we find it afferted, as 
an uncontrovertible propoſition, that no Ca- 
nal of four feet deep & can ever contend with 
&« a land- carriage properly conducted, and 
cc which does not exceed fix miles.“ And, af- 
terwards, the ſame doctrine is, with equal con- 
fidence, applied to twelve, where it is decla- 
red, that what renders the Monkland coals ſo 
dear in Glaſgow now, is becauſe they have the 
misfortune to be “ tranſported by an inland 
navigation,” The extent of his intelligence 
reſpecting the Canal, which is the ſubject of 
his book, is nothing leſs remarkable. It is no- 
torious, that no mineral ſurvey of the North 
line has ever yet been made; and for this 
plain and obvious reaſon, that the extent of its 
principal minerals is well known already. And 
yet we are informed, (at page 50.) that, as the 


Tube generality of Canals in Britain are cut to 4 feet 
deep: but this, I preſume, will make no material difference 
on his ſtatement, as, in a very ſhort time, they fill up at leaſt 

half a foot. 
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account of this track, „given by the Mineral 
Surveyors,” has not yet been diſproved, there 
muſt certainly exiſt unworked coal-fields of 
prodigious extent, from the neighbourhood of 
Houſton, weſtward through Stirlingſhire! Nor 
is his ſingular accuracy, in regard to the La- 
nerkſhire Triangle itſelf, leſs worthy of obſer- 
vation. Although it is particularly deſcribed, 
in my pamphlet, by certain well-known places 
through which the line of demarkation is ſup- 
poſed to paſs *, and which line very obviouſly 
includes the moſt valuable parts of the Monk- 
land coal-country ; yet, wherever any part of 
that country is mentioned by the Obſerver, it 
is mentioned as being ſituated beyond the li- 
mits of the Triangle f. 


In a perſon who reprehends, with ſuch ex- 
traordinary triumph, the omiſſions. or inadver- 
tencies of other men, theſe are errors at leaſt of 

ſome 


- 1 


In this deſcription there is a trifling typographical error, 
which the ſlighteſt inſpeQion of the map would correct: 
South-eaſt was erroneouſly printed, inſtead of North-eaft, 

+ Obſervations pp. 55. 59. &c. 
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ſome magnitude, and deſerving the notice of 
the candid reader. A few remarks, which I ſhall 
here make upon them, will, I truſt, not be con- 
fidered as either illiberal or bypercritical. 


Tux nature of land and water-carriage, whe- 
ther for twelve or fix miles, is a ſubje& now 
pretty fully underſtood. The experience of 
England, for nearly 40 years, has thrown ſuf- 
ficient light on their comparative merits ; and, 
indeed, it has rendered ſuperfluous any formal 
refutation of a theory, ſo unfounded as that 
which our author above has attempted to eſta- 
bliſh. Since he is fond of . practical convic- 
tion,” which, beyond queſtion, ſuperſedes all 
ſubtleties of argument, let him go to Mancheſ- 
ter, and he will ſee, that fuel is reduced to 
one-half of its former rate, by means of the 
Canal from Worſley-Mill to that town, a di- 
ſtance pretty nearly ſimilar to the length of 

the Monkland navigation. And if he wiſhes 
to be convinced of the preference given to wa- 
ter-carriage, not only for fix miles, but even 
for three, let him go to Sheffield, and enquire 

how 
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how the merchants there uſually ſend great 

quantities of goods to Rotheram ? The place | 
lat mentioned, he will find, is only fix miles 
diſtant from Sheffield. Notwithſtanding, it is 
certain, that they firſt diſpatch the goods, by 
land-carriage, to Tinſley, which is but three 
miles, and then have them ſhipped on the Dunn 
Navigation, in order to tranſport them, the other 
three, by water. This they currently do, in- 
ſtead of ſending the goods, as they might, the 
whole ſix miles at once, by land-carriage, to 
Rotheram. But, then, it muſt be acknowled- 
ged, that our author's pamphlet has proba- 
bly not had time to reach Sheffield ; and thoſe 
ignorant merchants perſiſt in their folly; from 
the want only of an opportunity of reading his 
remarks, and profiting by his inſtructions. 


I am inclined alſo to believe, that, without 
travelling quite ſo far ſouth as Sheffield, there 
is an example at home, which -has ſufficiently 
brought the queſtion to the teſt of experience. 
The town of Saltcoats is ſupplied with its coal, 
by a Canal which is cut for a ſtill ſhorter ſpace, 

"79% ll viz. 


J 
vi. the diſtance only of a mile and a half. Of 
its depth I am uncertain; but its breadth is 
from 14 to 15 feet: It is navigated by boats of 
20, and ſometimes of 3o tons burden; and it 
has not ſo much as a communication with 
the ſea. Yet the ſupply of fuel to Saltcoats is 


nothing to the export trade, which, by means 
of this Canal, is moſt proſperouſly carried on. 


The coals, thus conveyed from the pits, are 


firſt unloaded at the coal-yard ; they are next 
carted to the quays; and laſtly, after be- 
ing ſhipped on board the ſea-veſlels there, 
they. proceed to their various deſtinations. 
Now, as it is more than probable, that the 
coal-maſters of Saltcoats have long ſince both 
feen, and admired our Obſerver's perform- 
ance, what, in the name of wonder, is to be 
ſaid of their folly ? Strange as it may appear, 
they ſtill obſtinately continue, like the proprie- 


tors of the Monklands, to encreaſe the expence 


of their coal by the uſe of inland Naviga- 
„ tion;“ and, in ſpite of ſo frequently loading 
and unloading to boot, they adhere to the pre- 
a * judices, 
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judices, without even the excuſe, of the mer- 
chants of Sheffield. 


Ix regard to the Mineral Survey of the North 
line, as it exiſts purely in the author's own 
imagination, I ſhall not be ſolicitous either to 
weaken its teſtimony, or to deny its merit. I 
ſnall only obſerve, that it is a fact which muſt 
be well known to the Obſerver himſelf, that, 
all along this line in Stirlingſhire, there is po- 
ſitively . no impottant coal (that of Callander 
excepted) which does not already ſupply a lu · 
crative land, or a ſtill more lucrative ſea-fale, 
or is wholly ingroſſed by the Carron Compa- 
ny; and, above all, that the prices at the pit's 
mouth, in theſe diſtricts, are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, even higher than the Mid Lothian rates. 
Theſe deciſive circumſtances againſt the adop- 
tion of the Northern track 1 formerly ſet forth; 
and I now recur to them with augmented con- 
fidence, and without fear of contraverſion. 

As to our Coalmaſter's pertinacity in ſtating 
my Triangle as a diſtrict wholly diſtinct from 
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the Monkland coal-country, I muſt conſider it 
but as one among the many uncandid, and 


ſhallow arts, by which he labours to leſſen the 
value of the former. Whoever will take the 
trouble to delineate it on Mr Rennie's map, 
according to the deſcription which is given at 
pp. 51. and 52. of my pamphlet, will find, that 
almoſt all the Lanerkſhire coal-fields of firſt- 
rate conſideration are thereby included. Yet 
I will, without ſcruple, acknowledge the juſtice 
of the Obſerver's remark, where he ſays, that 
no extenſive coal-country can ever be deſcribed 
with preciſion, either by a triangle, or by any 
mathematical figure whatſoever. The fanci- 
ful © ellipſis,” that floated in the brain, and 


adorned the pages, of Meſſrs Grieve and Tay- 


lor, naturally gave birth to the idea of my 


more comprehenſive 'Triangle ; and as the no-. 


tice of the public, however abſurdly, had by 
means of an ellipſis been firſt attracted to the 
coal- country, I thought it as well, with all its 


imperfections, to continue the uſe of ſome ſimi- 


lar emblem. 


SINCE 
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Sixcx our Coalmaſter has thought good once 
more to bring forward, to the public view, the 
conduct of the firſt Mineral Surveyors, I may 
here be permitted to obſerve, that thoſe gentle- 
men will, perhaps, not feel greatly indebted to 
him for the favour of his ſupport in this contro- 
verſy. A defence may very poſſibly be ſo weak 
or injudicious, as effectually to injure a cauſe ; 
and ill- timed friendſhip may as certainly tran- 
ſcend the moſt determined hoſtility, and the 
bittereſt libel. < When 1 am praiſed by a 
6 weak, or a bad man,” ſaid an ancient philo- 
ſopher, © I am troubled to think what folly, 
6 or what evil I have committed.“ 


Tux ſort of plea which the Obſerver has ſet 
up, in favour of Meſſrs Grieve and Taylor, 
whoſe ſurvey I had ventured to reprehend, is, 
prima facie, nugatory and irrelevant : And 
even, were that not the caſe, its weight would 
be much more than counterbalanced, by the 
ample conceſſion he has made (at p. 46.), of the 
only point at iſſue between myſelf and thoſe 
ſurveyors. But that is not the worſt part of 
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this notable exculpation. It has been admit- 
ted, (he ſays) that they have fairly recorded 
* what they ſaw, and that, ſo far as that went, 
«© their report is highly meritorious. Whe- 
„ther they would have added any thing to 
the merit of their information, by recording 
„% what they neither did, nor could ſee, or 
„ would have properly ſupplied that deficien- 
„% cy, by confiding in the reports and conjec- 
e tures of the neighbouring proprietors and te- 
% nants; and whether they would have better 
„ done their duty to the ſubſcribers, by ob- 
* truding opinions upon them founded upon 
& ſuch an authority, —I ſhall leave to others 
* more intereſted than I am to determine *.“ 


Wx I not now ſomewhat aware of this 
te unlettered” gentleman's mode of reaſoning, 
I ſhould be diſpoſed to wonder how any thing 
ſo puerile, ſo ſhallow, and at the ſame time ſo 
unfounded, ſhould ever be advanced, with ſuch 
perfect complacency, and ſuch unruffled aſſu- 
rance. It 1s true, with perſons wholly unac- 
quainted with the Juliet. or with the inſtruc- 

: tions 


* Obſervations p. 43. 


„ 


tions given to the Mineral Surveyors, it might 
poſſibly go down; and this, indeed, as we have 
ſeen, is clearly the object of the greateſt part of 
his book. But if the reader will take the trouble 
to turn to page 47. of my pamphlet, where an 
accurate extract from theſe inſtructions is in- 
ſerted, he will perceive, that, unluckily, Meffrs 
Grieve and Taylor were in expreſs terms enjoin- 
ed, to record what they neither did, nor could 
* ſee.” They were not merely to confine 
themſelves to an account of exiſting coaleries, 
but were to conſider the reports of the 
9 neighbouring proprietors and tenants” as a- 
mong the principal objects, to which the ſub- 
ſcribers had thought fit to direct their atten- 


tion. With this view, they had it eſpecially 


in charge, to “ give previous notice, to the 
«-proprietors, of the time they were to be on 
« their reſpective grounds; in order that ſuch 
* proprietors might have an opportunity of gi- 
ving particular information ;” to report con- 
cerning “ the appearances of the different mi- 
<« nerals, and the information they ſhould re- 
« celye concerning theirexiſtence, and the poſ- 

« ſibility 
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« fibility of working them.” It was, there- 
fore, by an utter neglect of this ſpecific part of 
their inſtructions; it was by omitting to . ob- 
& trude ſuch opinions” on their employers, 
that they ſo egregiouſly miſled both the engi- 
neer and the public, as to the extent and fitua- 
tion of the coal-country : And thus, in fact, it 
happened, that they were very liberally paid 
for the diſcharge of a duty, which, we muſt 
heve, they as imperfectly fulfilled. | 


* 


Ir is with extreme reluctance, that I am a- 
gain forced to notice, in terms ſo unequivocal, 
the merits of Mr John Grieve, ci- devant Mine- 
ralogiſt, now Engineer of the Shannon“, and 

of 


ue * 4 ** F Wy * 


* By a letter from this gentleman, with which I was 


ſome time fince honoured, it appears, that he had exchanged | 


his former profeſſion of Mineralogiſt for that of Civil Zagi- 
xcer, and had actually been invited over to Ireland, in that 
capacity, in order to give his advice concerning the naviga- 
tion of the Shannon. Although I hate, as much as any 
man, all national jealouſy, or narrow prejudice, yet I cannot 
but think, that this event, and that of the Un1ox, happen- 


* 
. 
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ok his harmleſs, yet well-meaning coadjutor. 


Having already diſplayed, on their ſubject, no 
inconſiderable degree of forbearance and mo- 
deration, I was in hopes that it might have 
been ſuffered to reſt in peace. But they have 
obtained an unqueſtionable proof of our au- 
thor's friendſhip, a happineſs which I am 
doubtful if they will know how to value as it 
oy ; 


O. fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint ! 
- 


As a Coal-viewer, notwithſtanding, it would be 
unfair to deny, that Mr John Grieve poſſeſſes 
conſiderable talents. Of his ability as an Engi- 
neer I queſtion not the extent ; but, being quite 
ſatisfied with Mr Rennie in that department, I 
ſhall leave it to be celebrated by the owners of 
the Shannon navigation, 2 


T--\ FROM 


8 * it 4 
— 


ing both withia the ſame year, are really more good luck 
than our Iriſh neighbours ſeem entitled to expect. To what 
unrivalled excellence may not their Inland Navigation now 
be puſhed, under ſuch a maſter ! ; 
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From the foregoing ſtatements and rea ſon- 
ings it appears evident, that the entire queſ- 
tion, between the ad vocates for the intended 
Canal, and their opponents, may now be redu- 
ced within a very narrow compaſs. Whether 
it may be accounted wiſe, or otherwiſe, to car- 
* ry fuel from one diſtrict to another, of per- 
„ haps the richeſt coal-country in Europe 15 
will be found not to depend on the bare aſſer- 
tion of a ſolitary and ſelf-ſufficient ſcribbler ; 
nor even on the opinion of any ſet of men, 
however honeſt in their intentions, or however 
reſpectable in their characters. As a queſtion, 
it muſt be decided, not by opinion, but by 
fa#ts ; and theſe being once aſcertained, (which, 
in the preſent caſe, they clearly are) it becomes 
a ſubjeQ ſuſceptible of proof, not a diſcuſſion 
open to fancy ; and to the candid and impar- 
tial, it may be fully demonſtrated. 


Ix former years 78, and 85. of late, are the 
prices, at which a cart-load of coals. has been 
furniſhed 


— Mit — — 


See Obſervations p. 40. 


1 I 
ſurniſhed in Edinburgh, from the Mid-Lothian 
mines; and 18. 6d. is the rate, at which the 
ſame quantity is charged, in the eaſt of La- 
nerkſhire. Now, the ſhort queſtion is, Firſt; 
Could the coal, in the latter diſtricts, by means 
of water · carriage, be delivered in the capital at 
48. 3d., and 5s. per cart-load ? And, Secondly, 
Were a Canal opened for that purpoſe, could 
either the coſt at the Mid- Lothiao pits, or the 
expence of tranſportation to Edinburgh, be ſo 


greatly reduced, as to counteract the ſcheme, 
and ſupply the market at a like reaſonable, or 
at a lower price ? e 


From what has been ſaid, I truſt, that to 
every candid enquirer it will be obvious, even 
in the moſt unfavourable times, when the Na- 
vigation was completely frozen up, that coals 
could be procured, from the yards or wharfs, 
at the rate of 5s. per cart-load; but; if deliver- 
ed from the Canal-boats, (which, generally 
ſpeaking, during nine-tenths of the year might 
be done) the price, as we have ſhewn, would 
not exceed 45. 5d.; and, if a moderate al- 
12 lowance 
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lowance be made for the loſs they certain- 
ly. would eſcape, by not lying on the coal- 
wharfs, it mizht even be afforded at the rate 
of 4s. 3d. per cart-load, So much for the firſt 
part of the queſtion, 15 


1 Wrru reſpect to the Second part, the poſſi- 
bility of reducing the Edinburgh rates, I be- 
lieve it may be reſolved, in a manner no leſs 
ſatisfactory, This naturally is comprehended 
under two ſeparate heads: iſt, The coſt at the 
pit ; and, 2dly, The expence of conveying the 
coal'to Edinburgh, 


iſt, AT a coalery within ſix miles of the 
city, which is, I believe, as advantageouſly 
managed as any in Mid-Lothian, I find, that 
the entire expences uſually amount to 4s. 114d. 
per ton: And the average ſelling-price being 
6s. 9d., there remains, of average profit to the 
proprietor, 18. 87 d., or, pretty nearly, upon 
the great-coal, 1s. 2d. per cart-load #, Now, 
leaving 


»The « hill-price,” at the coal-works here alluded to, 


is made up in the following manner, 8 
| Collier“ 


1 


1 


leaving the author's very valuable, but “ dor- 
* mant advantages” quite out of the caſe, let 
us ſuppoſe, that, rather than loſe the trade, the 
proprietors were willing to give up the one 
half of their profits; then it would follow, that 

| the 


S 
— 


— 


— 


Collier's price 144. per ct. for great - coal, and id. for 
chows, that is, 4 cwt. of great, and 6 cwt. of ſmall, to 
the ton; or the average rate, per ton, is L. o 2 3 

N. B. The jewel-coal; however, which 
we ſhall not take into the account, cofts no 
leſs than 1 2d. per cwt., or 28. 11d. per ton. 

Drawing from the bottom of the pit per ditto | 
(the pit not being above 45 fathoms deep) o © 27 

Other expences, calculated on an output of ; 
30,000 eart · loads yearly, per ton. 0 2 6 

. | L.o 4 11s 

Selling price of great-coal 43d. per ct., and of 

| chows 3d. ; conſequently, on 14 ct. of the 
former, and 6 cwt. of the latter, per ton, it 
M „ 0 GS 
Proprietor's profit per ton L.o 1 84 


_— 
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the price of the great-coal, inſtead of 43. 6d.; 
would thus be reduced to 3* I oat at the mouth 
of the pit. 


2dly, As to the carriage to Edinburgh. Since 
the publication of my pamphlet, I am informed, 
that ſome coalmaſters, and other judicious per- 
ſons, connected with the trade, have ſuppoſed, 
that, were the proprietors to take the buſineſs of 
tranſportation into their own hands, ſomewhat 
might actually be ſaved to the conſumer on 
that article. Their idea 1s, that the coals could 
be carried to Edinburgh for 3s. per ton : But, 
then, they do not deny, that, in order to * 
form the requiſite number of journeys, 
time could be ſpared for ſelling in the . 
Coal yards, therefore, would become an indiſ- 
penſable part of the ſyſtem, Having ſhewn 
above, that our Obſerver's improvements were 
nugatory or impracticable, let us ſee what 
would be the reſult of this idea of the coal- 
maſters. The ſtatement will ſtand as follows. 


t ws 1 
A cart-load of coals of 12 cwt. at | 
the reduced price at the pit, L.o 3 11 
Carriage of ditto to Edinburgh, at 
38. a ton is, per cart-load, o 1 9 


a. 3 A _  ! r 


L. o 5 8% 
The loſs by breakage and ſhrink- 

age, on the Canal-coals, was fta- 

ted above at th part; and thoſe 

of Mid-Lothian would alſo, in 

this way, ſuſtain a fatigue, though 

ſomewhat inferior. In order to 

prevent all manner of cavil, ſay 

that only vrth part of the above 

ſum ſhall be added, making 

nearly - , . . 0 0 
Carriage, from the coal- yard to the 

habitations of the conſumers, at 

Is. per ton, . „ 0 0 - 


\ | 


* — 


The reduced price of the Edin- 
burgh cart- load would then be L.o 6 8 
Thus, 


Mi. 
_—__ 


— 


* As the whole charge for carriage, in this view, from 
the 


6 
Thus, it is evident, that, ſuppoſing this tedue- 
tion of price, on the part of the coalmaſters, to 
be practicable, (which 1 greatly doubt) other 
expences are unavoidably to be reckoned ; and 
theſe would enhance the article to almoſt the 
price, in former years, of 7s. per cart- load. There 
would remain, therefore, a balance in favour of 


Lanerkſhire, as delivered from the Canal- boats, 
of no leſs than 28. 5 % d. per cart- load; and, 
even during froſt, of 18. 8 d., when delivered 


: — RIM n 


from the coal-wharfs. But the fair and real 
balance, as calculated on the preſent Edin- 
burgh rate of 8s., 1s nearly 3s. in the one caſe, 
and, accurately, 3s. 9d. in the other, in favour 
of the Navigation. | 


Tavs 


— 


N | 81 | the pit to the conſumer's habitation, amounts nearly to 28. 
„ 54. per cart-load, an additional proof is hereby afforded of 
7 the truth of the aſſertion we made above, at p. 132, that it 
7 | would be difficult, and perhaps impoſſible, to perform the 
carriage from the pits at a more moderate rate, than is now 
charged in common years, viz. 28. 6d., by the preſent carters. 


_ 


I; 
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Tuus, it appears, that the whole of our ar- 
gument may be compreſſed into the three fol- 
lowing ſimple, and incontrovertible Propoſi- 


tions: 


I. Thar thess exiſts, in Lanerkſhire, and in 
certain parts of Linlithgowſhire, a vaſt body of 
coal; which, from its unparalleled extent, and 
proximity to the ſurface, is afforded at the pit, 
to the conſumer, at one-fourth part of the price, 
which muſt neceſſarily be paid for the ſame ar- 
ticle in Mid-Lothian, 


II. Trar, were a Canal cut, from the me- 
tropolis, into this great coal · oountry, the city 
could be ſupplied with its fuel, during, at leaſt, 
ten months in the year, at little more than 
ane-half, and, during the two other months, at 
about twv9-thirds, of the preſent Edinburgh 
rates; an improvement, by means of which 
more than L. 36,000 a-year would be ſaved to 
the public *. 


_ III. 


See my former Publication pp. 17. 18. 


— — — — — 


11 


III. Tnar the mines, from which this ſup- 
ply is to be drawn, may, with juſtice, be conſi- 
dered as inexhauſtible “: And ſuch are the 
natural advantages they can boaſt, that, by be- 


ing worked on an extenſive ſcale, a certain 


proſpect would be held forth, not only of pro- 
curing their produce, at the above mentioned 
price, for a vaſt length of time, but, probably, 
even at a rate ſtill more moderate than at pre- 
ſent. 


In my former publication it was alerted, as 
the main bafis, and ſupport of the Plan for car- 
rying this great object into execution, not only 
that the ſtores of coal, in certain parts of La- 
nerkſhire, were inexhauſtible, but that a re- 
* the moſt defective, (to give it no 

| wn 
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I hope the reader has not forgotten the ample allowance 
given by the Obſerver on this ſubject, when he reprehends 
my firſt idea of the probable endurance of theſe mines for the 
ſapply of Edinburgh, which was 5749 years, as. being . a 
* calculation greatly within the mark.” See Obſervations 
PP+ 5- 6. 
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harſher a name) concerning the great coal- 
country, had certainly been held up by the 


Mineral Surveyors. That theſe aſſertions have 
turned out well-founded, on profeſſional evi- 


dence the moſt unprejudiced and reſpectable, 


is certainly gratifying to my feelings; and, 
that they have been found, in every inſtance, 
not beyond, but within the truth, may juſtly 
be deemed a ſubject of honeſt exultation. I 
may now think, that it adds an authenticity 
to my ſtatements, and a ſtrength to my reaſon- 
ings, which it will require ſomething more, 
than the flimſy theories, or © dormant advan- 
tages of a flippant and anonymous pamphle- 
teer, either to ſhake or overthrow. 


In my Account it was ſtated, that by far 
the moſt valuable, becauſe the moſt untouch- 
ed, portion of the coal-country was by no means 
ſituated upon the banks of the Clyde, nor com- 

prehended in the abſurd. ellipfis“ of Meſſrs 
Grieve and Taylor. On the contrary, I affirm- 
ed, that it ſtretched over an uninterrupted ſpace 
of no lefs than eight miles in length, and near- 
| 2 ly 
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ly as many in breadth, from Hollytown, Car- 
fin, and Gairon-gill eaſtward, a tract on 
which thoſe gentlemen in their Report had 
been almoſt wholly filent ; nor was it topogra- 
phically true, as they had choſen to give-out, 
that the great ſeams of coal uniformly dipped 
towards the aboye-mentioned river *. 


Ax attentive peruſal of Mr Rennie's moſt 
luminous Report fully convinced me, that, on 
the deciſion of theſe points at iſſue between 
myſelf and the Mineral Surveyors, the choice 


of the track for the Navigation very greatly 


depended ; becauſe it was ſuppoſable, that a 


Canal for coal would be conducted into the 


cheapeſt, and moſt plentiful coal-country. As 
it was of the utmoſt moment, ſince ſuch doubts 
had arifen, to eſtabliſh the fact as to where that 
country actually lay, I petitioned the Subſcri- 
bers, in the month of February laſt, to order a 
re-ſurvey to be made, by honeſt and able Mi- 


| neralogiſts, which would at once decide the 
queſtion. 2 IT 


— 1 


— — 


See my former Publication p. 48.—56. &c, 
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Ir had been proved, by Mr Rennie, that all 
commodities whatever, whether articles of pro- 
duce, or objects of the thorough trade, could 
be far cheaper conveyed; from the three above 
mentioned points eaſtward, on the Canal by 
Batten-Moſs, than by any other line yet ſug- 
geſted for the Navigation ; and, by his expli- 
cit Letter to the Committee, of which I for- 
merly made mention, the ſame doctrine was 
confirmed in the cleareſt terms, and to the 
fulleſt extent. If the grounds, he ſaid, on 
which he went, were falſe; and if the great 
body of unworked coal did not lie as it had 
been deſcribed to him by Meſſrs Grieve and 
Taylor, then the main drift of his arguments, 
in favour of the Northern track, of courſe fell 
to the ground, Should it, however, be can- 
didly added, turn out as repreſented in my 
ſtatement, he would have no heſitation in 
« giving bis decided mes to the Batten- 
« Moſs line *.“ | F 

10 gol lane vt af + em 


* See my former Publication p. 78. 
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How it bas turned out, both Mr Rennie and 
the Subſcribers, as well as the public at large, 
are now enabled to judge, from the Survey 
lately made by Meſſrs Buſhys; and of which 


tbe Report has fince been printed, as ſupple- 


mentary ta the deficiencies, and corrective of 
the miſtakes, of the preceding ſurveyors. By 
that accurate, but conciſe publication moſt of 


the facts I had maintained are even more than 


corroborated ; and, inſtead of a neglected coal- 
tract of only about eight ſquare miles, which 
1 had ventured to bring into notice, it is ful - 
ly aſcertained to continue eaſtward, from 
Carfin, Hollytown, and Gairon-gill, that is, 
from the banks. of the Clyde, no leſs than 
SEVEN TEEN miles in length, and near nian 
in breadth, to the neighbourhood: of Mid- 


calder, and, moſt probably indeed, within 


vun mlles of Edinburgh u. The Subſeri - 
bers, in this caſe, wilt now have little heſita- 
tion to join with Mr Rennie in the opinion, 


mat, As the tranſportation of Coal, lime, 


© Kc. 


- 


* Sce Meir Buſbys Report, pp. 9. 10. 
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« &c, is the leading object of the Canal, and 
« merchandiſe and paſſage-boats can form but 
** a ſmall part of its carriage; it would ſurely 
be madneſs in the extreme (by adopting the 
North line) to ſacrifice the greater to the 
« leſs.” If ſuch authority, then, be of any 
value; if a Navigation be conſidered as any 
object, ſuch as ſhall diſpenſe, to fo great a por- 
tion of the community, both a permanent ob- 
ject of traffic, and a neceſſary article of life, 
they will moſt. probably refort, at laſt, to the 
idea of the original projectors of the deſign *. 
and give their unanimous fuffrage for the lune | 
by Batten- Moſs. | dem E 


- Grzar, 1 confeſs, and almoſt inconceivable 
are the follies, which public bodies of men may, 
and oftentimes do commit, when blinded by 
ignorance, or influenced by wilful miſrepreſen- 
tation, and the intereſt of party : But the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century is, 1 
truſt, a period ſomewhat late in the hiſtory of 

com- 


— 


* See my former Publication p. 12.—16. 


— 
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commercial adventure, for a COAL-CANAL de- 
liberately to be cut into a diſtrict, where the 
article is ſcarcer, and where it actually ſells at 
a higher rate, than in the quarter of the: coun- 
try to which it is meant to be conveyed. 


Or great and uſeful works it has been ſaid, 
that their importance might frequently be eſ- 
timated, according to the prejudices which, in 
the beginning, were excited to decry, and the 
induftry and the art employed to counteract 
them. In all countries this illiberal {pirit is 


ſufficiently diſcernible : But, perhaps, in Eng- 


land, more eaſily than in any other in Europe, 
its uniform operation is capable of being tra- 
ced; where, extroardinary as it may ſeem, 
the greateſt national deſigns are planned and 


brought to maturity by individual efforts; and 


where the property of private perſons, but 
much more their prejudices, are uſually ſacri- 


ficed to the general good. 


"Tax juſtice of the above remark the great 
Brifidley was often heard to acknowledge, in 
regard 


4 Ep ly 
regard to Inland Navigation, of which he is 
truly conſidered as the parent; and it is more 
than probable that Mr Rennie, as well as o- 
ther Engineers in high employment, may be 
diſpoſed to give evidence to the ſame effect. 
Where is now all the clamour of oppoſition, 
once raiſed to bias the public, or at leaſt to 
operate on the Subſcribers, againſt the Great 
Canal in Scotland, the Grand Trunk in Eng- 
land, and many other Navigations, now ſo po- 
pular and productive? The calm good ſenſe 
of the Engliſh people ſoon diſcriminated be- 
tween groundleſs objection, and permanent 
principles of utility: Even the apathy of our 
own country ſeemed. exchanged for a ſudden 
'enthufiaſm ; and it blazed forth, for a ſeaſon, 
with all the ſpirit and alacrity of our more 
active neighbours. 
. 2 | 
Nox were the envious and diſcontented of that 
day, any more than thoſe of the preſent, without 
their literary champions. They, too, had their 
ſarcaſtic pamphlets, as well acknowledged as ano- 
nymous; venting, as now, the ineffectual ſpleen, 
A a and 
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and the miſerable wit of Bankrupt Merchants, 
Negiected Engineers, and Intereſted or Diſap- 


pointed Coalmaſters. But, from the fate of thele, 
we may fairly' venture to predict what awaits 
the labours of their ſucceſſors. They ſoon ran 
their ephemeral career, and deſcended: with 


ſpeed, 3 more call in the aid of the 


Sehvolmaſter) - Fiinds - 111 £70) 81390. 
In vicum vendenten thus et odor ey. 
cy « 4 Mott On Sn 716385911 ne . 


As to the n of a Canal, to unite 


the two eities of Edinburgh and Glaſgow, I 
believe, I may fairly claim whatever merit is 


due, (for on Newſpaper” publications little 
ſtreſs can be laid *) in firſt agitating"! the 


queſtion. To the nation at large it is, beyond 
doubt, an undertaking of high utility. Whether 


we regard the various objects of Agriculture, of 


Population, or of Manufactures and Commerce 
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* See certain Letters, addreſſed to the Lord Provoſt of 


Edinburgh, L thünk in the year 1793, under the Ggnature | 


of Lucius, and publithed in the Ediaburgh Ferd. 
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to which, it, would give birth, or to which, at 
leaſt, it would give vigour, it mult afford a 
ſource of pleaſing BE to every man, 
who loves his e 


In fact, it is not ealy to 8 in _ 


of theſe views its beneficial influence wou | 
prove moſt extenſive: For, of Agriculture, Po- 
pulation, and Manufactures, it may be truly 
faid, that, as in lome ſort they depend on, 
fo they, reſpeQively | accelerate, the adyance- 


ment of ol one, another. . c 


Br a Navigable Canal, upon the (inte now 
propoſed, the communication between diſtant 
and unconnected parts of the country would 
be opened, the price of land- carriage would be 
greatly reduced; and the manufacturer, by pro- 
curing his materials, his fuel, and the neceſſaries 
of life at a lower rate, would thereby be enabled 
to underſell his competitors. Where land was 
before of byt little value, and thioly inhabited, 
population would quickly take place, and cul- 
tivation enſue, by the eaſy conveyance of ma- 
A a2 nure. | 
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nure. On the other Wand. in fituations where 
manufactures were already eſtabliſhed, freſh 
vigour would be communicated to them; 


while new ones would rapidly, and ſucceſs- 
fully ſpring up. As conſumers, by ſuch an 


improvement, importation would more : cheaply 
ſupply our wants; as producers, our exports 
would be affected with far greater facility: 

And the laudholder, both 3 in regard to the ſur- 


face of the earth, and the mines within Its 


bowels, would experience the uſeful effects of 


ready tranſportation, and new markets. Thus, 
the rea] wealth of the country, its productive 
labour, being immenſely encreaſed, we ſhould 
be enabled, by means of an augmented capi- 
tal, to contend, with other nations, in the va- 
rious is branches of foreign commerce. Ft | 


Non i is there any 2 ee whereby that ca- 
pital could be more ſucceſsfully employed, than 


in the lucrative ſpeculations, to which the 


rendering Leith a Coal-port would erelong 
give birth. It is beyond controverſy, that the 
Lanerkſhire coals could be delivered, on board 

Be. 
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ſea-veſſels at Leith, at 75. per ton &; and it is 
no leſs true, that 88. 6d., at leaſt, are paid to 
deliver a like quantity, from the coaleries on 
the river Tyne, at Neweaſtle ; ; which ſum, we 
have the higheſt authority to ſay, 1s, by the- 
Duke of Richmond's and other duties, imme- 
diately raiſed to no leſs than 10s. per ton . 

. In 


W Aa. — 1 


* * 


* See my Account p. 16. 0 
I When an enquiry into the Coal- trade was moved for, 
in the Houſe of Commons, by Mr Manning, on the 11th 
March laſt, Sir Matthew White Ridley, a principal coal - 
owner, and member for Newcaſtle, ſlated to the Houſe, that 
the price of coals, at the pit, was no more than 33d. per 
buſhel, that is, 108. 6d. for the London, and 218. for the 
Newcaſtle chaldron of 53 ct.; but that, by the Duke of 
Richmond's and other duties, the price was immediately rai- 
ſed to 138. for the former, and 26s. for the latter, before 
they left the Tyne, and to 248. and 4q8s., on entering the 
port of London. Now, 26s, per- Newcaſtle chaldron being 
within a minute fraction of 6d. per ct., the entire amount 
of the ton will be found to be what i is here ſtated 1 in the text, 
and ſomewhat higher than we formerly ſuppoſed i it. But 1 
underſtand that the price of coal has riſen, fince the time of 
Mr Manning's motion in the Houſe of Commons. 


11 


In Scotland; on the other hand, the duties up- 
on coals carried coalt-wiſe no longer exiſt, and 
thole , payable at Leith would not, by any. 
means, be oppreſſive. It is, therefore, evident, 
that, with the diſſerence in, our favour of al- 


moſt one-third of the price, we could underſell 


the Engliſh, not only in the great market of 
London, but in their own ports in the ſouth, 


as well as thoſe of e of the Netherlands, 
and of Germany. "wg 3 


% 
* > 1 


Br the Engi themſelves, as has been al- 
ready hinted, and by the "Londoners in par- 
ticular, the ſupetior fitneſs of our coal for 
chamber: fires is readily acknowledged 3 and 
there 1 is no ſort of doubt, were the merehants 


unde, . eee 
as well as at Leith, a very ſhort time would 


| lapſe, before a great part of London received 


its fuel from the Linkhgow, and Tinetkſhire 
mines. 'Of the extent of ſuch a ſpeculation 
ſome. idea may be formed, when we conſider, 
that, during the year ending iſt March 1800, 


* . 
- "* 7 
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no fewer than 866, 167 London chaldronz, or, 
in other words, 1, 169, 3262 tons of coals were 
imported into the vaſt, overgrown, and encrea- 
ſing capital of the ſouth * 3; not to mention 
60, ooo chaldrons more, of the fame meaſure, 
that found their way to different foreign mar- 


In fact, London itſelf, as well as every other 
ſea · port on the eaſt coaſt of England, is almoſt 
equally intereſted as Edinburgh, in the ſucceſs 
of the purpoſed Navigation. Whatever may 
be the prejudices once entertained againſt the 
Scotch coal in the ſouth, they are of ſuch a na- 


ture, 


This appears from an authentic document, now in my 

| policthon, being a return from the Cuſtom-Houlſe in Lon- 
don, ſpecifying, half. early, all the coals which were brought 

into that port, from the 10 March 1790, to 1ſt March 
1800; from whence it may be obſerved, that theſe imports are 

ſtill on the encreaſe. The uſual calculation, for the con- = 
fumption of London, is 25,000 chaldrons per weck; a quan- 


. tity, which, how enormous ſoever it may ſeem; is oy not 
far from the truth, |, | 
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ture, as very quickly to be done away. Were 
they much better founded, than by the moſt 
competent judges they are now acknowledged to 


de , the prodigious ſaving that might be made, 


by adopting this coal as a fuel, and the great 
produQtivecapital, which could, in conſequence, 
be applied to other objects, would be far more 
than ſufficient to preponderate in the ſcale. To 
perſons unaccuſtomed to conſider the ſubject, 
L. 36, ooo a-year, which Edinburgh clearly 
would ſave, may, perhaps, ſeem, at firſt ſight, 
an exaggerated ſtatement; yet it is pretty cer- 
tain, under judicious regulations, that a ſaving, 
even ſuperior to this, might alſo be derived to 

a 


— 8 a. —_——— 


The author is gratified to learn, from an ingenious 
gentleman, to whom modern ſcience is under conſiderable 


obligations, Count Rumford, that he means very ſoon to 


commence a ſeries of experiments on the various ſpecies of 
coal, in order to afcertain the relative degree of heat, of which 
each 1s ſuſceptible. The reſult, it is to be hoped, he will, 
with his uſual ability, lay before the public ; in which caſe, | 
among other objeQs, it will certainly conduce to throw an 
uſeful light on this part of our ſpeculation, 
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a greater metropolis. ' I know that the preſent 


duties, and impoſts, and various burdens laid 


on coal, now impotted into London, are exceſ- 
five ; ſo exceſſive, that we may hope the evil 
will very ſpeedily, like other great evils, be 
able to effect its/own cure. The coal-trade is 
a ſobject, which ſeems at length to have attract- 
ed the notice of the legiſlature: And there is 
ground to believe, from an adminiſtration at- 
tentive, perhaps, beyond former example, to e- 
very branch of finance, and every department 
of poliey, that regulations, both equitable and 
falutary, v will i in due time be e 
2101 

- - CONCERNING the Sa 2225 the Naviga- 
tion might, with no leſs facility, open up in the 
weſt, viz: to the ſouth of Scotland, to Ireland, 
and to the Iſle of Man, a part of which the 
proprietors of the Monkland Canal have al- 
ready ſhared with facteſs, I muſt refer the 
reader to Py former * 1 
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Snaul p the extraordinary brightneſs of ſuch 
proſpects, but thoſe eſpecially of internal me- 
Horation, ſeem unreal to any, let them look on- 
ly to England, and from that country they will 
derive, at once, the fineſt incitement, and the 
faireſt practical example. There they will ſee, 
within their own memory, entire tracts, the 
moſt deſert and barren, that have, as if by en- 
chantment, become the richeſt, and moſt culti- 
vated. There, ſolely by means of Navigable 
Canals, (which bring, as. it were, into contact 
the moſt diſtant objects) manufactures have 
ſpread, agriculture has flouriſhed, and popula- 
tion has encreaſed, beyond all calculation or ex- 
ample. - And theſe diſtricts, in fact, till con- 
tinue to riſe to an influence and a wealth, to 
which we can venture to ſet no limits. 


| Awar, then, with thoſe muddy and miſas- 
able ſpeculators, who would perſuade us of our 
poverty in reſources, and of the deplorable de- 


ficiency, as they unmeaningly call it, of our 


< ſpare wealth * % Were theſe things really 
ſo, 


Cs _—__ 


* Obſervations p. 43. 
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ſo, we could tell them, that it is not by innu- 
merable concerns, or pernicious monopolies, by 
trade without ftock, or landed-property pur- 
chaſed up on mere ſpeculation, that that wealth 
ſhall be either laudably, or rapidly increaſed. 
In Scotland, at this moment, there is ample 
capital, to enable us to embark in moſt fair and 
honourable enterprizes; and, for ſuch as chance 
to exceed our ftrength,. there will be no want 
of aid, from both the ſpirit and liberality of 
our more opulent neighbours. England was 
once, what Scotland is now, only in the youth, 
nay in the very infancy, of internal improve- 
ment : But it was, indeed, on arts far other 
than thoſe in queſtion, that ſhe relied for her 
aggrandizement, and by which ſhe attained to 
her preſent maturity. Yet a ſcantineſs of effi- 


cient capital, or, fince our ſpeculating gentle- 


men will have it, of * ſpare wealth,” is ſurely 
not among the effects we have to lament, of our 
intimate connection with a more poliſhed 
people. 


Ir is a melancholy truth, as I formerly 
B b 2 hinted, 


2 


W 
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hinted “, a truth which cannot too often, be, 
preſſed upon the attention of my countrymen ;, 
that, how ſucceſsful ſoever we may be, in ac- 
quiring the leſſons of Engliſh vice, we equally 

fall ſhort, in importing and naturalizing Eng- 
Iiſh virtue. It is not true, that I haye either 
« haſtily or ſeverely” drawn a (compariſon. be- 
tween the induſtry of the two countries +. In 
all our  intercoupſe with England, but of late 
years in particular, it certainly appears, as if 
the defire M imitation, by running utterly wild, 
had begotten in us a ſpecies of advancement 
at once the moſt alarming and corrupt, as well 
as the moſt, premature and unnatural. It is 
thereby that we have confounded, or, at leaſt, 
cut ſhort, that neceſſary progreſſion from rude- 
neſs to 'refinement, and from refinement at 
length. to corruption, in, the courſe of which 
men, in this world, are deſtined to riſe to the 
full poſſeſſion of their active energies; and it is, 
accordingly, by that means, that on the man- 
. ; RN 


3 18 


* See my former n, pp. 128. 129. 
I See Obſervations p. 62. 
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ners and character ol the nation a moſt perni- 
cious influence has been produced. Our taſte 
for elegance has thus far outſtripped our love 
of induſtry ; and our actual wealth is already 
unable to keęp pace with an emulous extrava- 
gance, and the growth of a nice, and faſtidious 
luxury. Hence it happens, while we would 
willingly ſnatch. the fair fruit of cultivation; 
and ſhare, it,with, our rivals, that we ſhrink, 
with an igconſiſtent indolence, and a ſtill more 
inconſiſtent pride, from that active enterprize, | 
know the value, and by which alone they have 
been enabled to rear it to perfection. | 
5 To return to the ſubject. In ſtating the ex- 
tent of | internal improvement, we certainly 
ſhould haye claſſed the better ſupply of coal to 
Leith and Edinburgh, under that head. But, 
in fact, it is an object of ſuch magnitude in 
itſelf, as well deſerves to be ſeparately enume- 
rated. Independent of every conſideration, 
whether of policy or manufactures, (on which 
it were ſuperfluous any farther to inſiſt) it is, 
- furely, 
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ſurely, an object of no mean value, in a north- 
ern latitude, to relieve the wants, or, at leaſt, 
to add to the enjoyments, of an hundred thou. 
fand individuals, by furniſhing them with a 
cheap, and plentiful ſupply of fuel. To render 
the town of Leith a Coal. port, would certainly 
be the greateſt thing, after the preſent improve- 
ments, that could' poſſibly be done for that 
place; while, at the ſame time, a moſt valua- 
ble augmentation of the ſhore-dues would en- 
ſue, and increaſe the revenue of the capital. — 
AmidR benefits ſo extenſive and multifarious, 
ſhould ſome profit be reaped by myſelf, and 
by other land-holders of Linlithgowſhire and 
Lanerkſhire, it is ſurely but the fair advan- 
tage that every man may claim, ' whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions are ſuch, as uſefully to miniſter to na- 
tional proſperity, or to private comfort. 


Wuar length of time will probably elapſe, 
before a Navigation even like this may be exe- 
euted, {for executed at ſome period it certainly 
will be) is beyond human foreſight to decide. 
It is in the nature of things, that, wheremuch ge- 


neral 
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neral benefit is to be communicated, ſome par- 
tial evil muſt be endured. Great national un- 
dertakings, although they want not for friends, 
likewiſe nevet fail to attract enemies. Men 
uſually feel, and think, and act, not from their 
reaſon, but from their intereſt, or their preju- 
dices ; and the ſame ſort of energy is not to be 
expected from thoſe, who are in hopes of ob- 
taining ſomething they have not, as from 
others, who are in hazard of loſing what they 
have. Hence, the oppofition which is made 
to new and unuſual deſigns, is often able to 
overpower both the genius that has conceived, 
and the vigour that endeavours to fuppert 
them. el 


Tux natural friends, if I may fo fpeak, of 
the Navigation by Batten- Moſs, as well as its 
natural enemies, it is, not difficult to diſtia- 
guiſh, as they are formidably drawn up, and 
fiercely meditating the overthrow of each 
1 tant obnixi omnia cantra- 
Haud alitor Trojane _ acieſque Latine 
 Infiſtunt, — 


On 
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On the fideof the former may be und the 
Coal-owners of Lanerkſhire ;- the Metropolis 
of the country; as a/ body corporate; the whole 
inhabitants of both Leith and Edinburgh; 
and to theſe we may, with juſtice, add every 
other, individual, whoſe judgment is ſway- 
ed by no perſonal moti ves; but M ho has tru- 
ly at heart the welfare and commerce of his 
country. On the other ſide, are ſeen the Coal- 
proprietors of Mid- Lothian ; a firm and formi- 
dable phalanx, ſupported by their numerous 
friends, their relations, connections, or retain- 
ers. Next come the proprietors on the North 
line; together with a fewäreſtleſs ſpirits, the 
Monopoliſts, or Diſappointed Coalmaſters of 
ady to unite in the 
anal, of which the 


every diſtrict, who are 


outcty againſt any poſſi 


line does not . e TY W of 
their own Works x. 21 11 eln 
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* Theſe © unlettered® gentlemen, we W variouſly 


employed, as beſt ſilts" their temper or "bility." Some, 
* talents riſe to nothing higher than noiſe and vocifera- 


1 
1 N tion, 
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Ox theſe two parties the general character 
may be ſhortly delineated. United in their 
views, and moderate in their numbers, firm- 
neſs and unanimity diſtinguiſh the one, while | 
unwieldineſs and diſtraction, the effect of cauſes 
wholly oppoſite, too often paralize the efforts 
of the other.— In ſuch a ſtate of things, what is 
to be expected? Fear is always more active 
than Hope; z and the clamour againſt the new 
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tion, are lady known Y their . but characteriſtie 
abuſe of the Canal, both in public meetings, and in private 
footy ; where they diligently labour to miſlead the judge- 
ment of the one, and confound the reſolutions of the other. 
Others, again, are perſons c of fancy and genius, "wh have for- a 
tunately obtained, what has been the wiſh of the wiſeſt men 
in all ages, the oTIUM cun DIGNITATE 3 ; that i is, (in order to 
fave them the trouble of applying to the Schoolmaſter) « the 
& poſſeſſion of an honourable retirement.” Theſe enliſt them- 
ſelves in the ſervice of the coal-owners of Mid Lothian; and, 
in this their ſecluſion, they amuſe their leiſure with draw- 
ing up anonymous pamphlets; which, if they contain more 
pertneſs and flippancy, than knowledge or argument, are, on 
that account, more expreflive of the true character of their 
authors. . 


t * 


Canal * among a certain claſs, to be loud 
and violent. Even Inland Navigation comes, 
at length, to be held forth as an unproductive 
ſtock in a country, where the only exiſbing ex- 
ample, (a concern, till of late years, certainly 
the worft managed of any in the univerſe) pro- 
duces at the rate of in fer u. to the origi- 
nal ſubſcribers s. 
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he vaſt ſums of money ſquandered away in that great 
national undertaking, the Forth and Clyde Canal, are too 
well known, no leſs than the ſeries of blunders committed by 
the managers, from the time they injudiciouſly rejected Mr 
Smeaton's noble plan for a cut to receive trading veſſels of 
the greateſt burden, till the completion of the Canal at its 
preſent ſiae. Its radical defect was clearly predicted by that 
ingenious man, and is now experienced by the mercantile 
part of the public, viz. that, while its dimenſions for Canal- 
boats was needleſsly large, for ſea-veſſcls it was equally di- 
minutive and inſignificant. Nor were theſe errors retrieved 
by any judicious, or economical ſcheme of management, as 
long as the bufigeſs was conducted in Edinburgh. It is 
true that, of late years, by the exertions of individuals of 
both diligence and ability, the wiſeſt remedies have been ap- 
plied, and the moſt wholeſome regulations have been adopt- 
ed: But if, with ſuch diſadvantages, the dividends already 
are 


A 


Ho long private and intereſted views may 
thus operate in diſtracting the public opinion, 
we cannot tell: But this we know, that the 
counties of Ayr; Lanerk, and a part of ohat of 
Linlithgow, contain the chief repofitories to which 
a great portion of Scotland muſt erelong look for 
itr coal, at amodermeprice; and that the hope of 
a communication to theſe diſtricts by water, as 
well as the deſire of gain which actuates the 
coal-maſters of the eaſt, may pretty certainly 
be calculated, in an inverſe ratio to the pa- 
tience of the conſumer; and the apathy of the 
Btrons I conclude, I muſt beg leave to de- 
clare, that' I entertain, for the proprietors of 


coal in the county of Mid- Lothian, | a very 
high and fincere refpect. That they ſhould 
oppoſe what I have written is fair and natural; 


but let them oppoſe it in a manner at once 


open 


are at 10 per cent., and flilt promiſe a greater advance- 
ment, let the reader judge: to what a height they might, by 
this time, have riſen, under eircumſtances more propitious. 
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open and manly, by coming forward in their 
real characters. Some of them, I know, can 
boaſt of both experience and {kill on the ſub- 
jects in queſtion 3. and others are poſſeſſed of 
various knowledge, and liberal accompliſh- 
ments. Such are the opponents with whom 1 
ſbould wiſh to contend, not with FRO and 
hireling ſeribblers; rtr 

Non tali auxtho, nec defen foribus Nis 
f deer ad | 


n theſe nn incline to put 
forth their ſtrength, in a formidable attack on 
either my preſent or former arguments; and, 
as it is poſſible to happen, ſhould I be fairly 
overpowered by tbeir reaſoning, or filenced by 
their wit, as an inhabitant of Edinburgh, 1 


preſume to hope, that. 1 mall be entitlet>to the -- 


_ compaſſion, or at leaſt, to the 2 of RE" 
fellow citizens. . i coed 1:50 owe 
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